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THE LADIES’ GARLAND, 


Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 





AUNT TEMPLE,.—A STORY FOR A BRIDE. 


Its aim to point out the safest and surest way to Domestic Happiness. 
BY JOHN MOFFATT. 


“°Tis education forms the common mind; 
Just as the twig is bent the tree ’s inclined.” 

“Wetcome, Fanny! that smooth young ||and as I hope you will give us a practical il- 
face, ever radiant with the sunshine of the/| lustration of domestic happiness in your own 
soul, makes you still a welcome visitor.— || little world, asa dutiful and affectionate wife, 
How fares all the good people at Blooms-|\| will, as faras the truth admits, endeavor to 
ville?” || make it useful to you.” 

“All well, Aunt Temple ;—for so [ must}| “Thank you, my good aunt; I know too 
call you, though the only tie that binds us|| well the warmth of your friendship, to doubt 
springs from what the poet calls ‘the myste- | of your candor, or the purity of the motives 
rious cement of the soul ;’ the good people are| by which you are actuated.” 
all well, and getting along with a tolerable’ | “ Though the act of looking back has been 
degree of comfort in these troublons times.” | ‘always painful to me, it has, in no instance, 

“Tt is the part of true wisdom to make the} been unproductive of good, when attended to 
best it canof bad circumstances. Time rolls ina proper spirit, and from a laudable motive. 
on—the tide ebbs and flows as it did from the | At an early period of life, it was my misfur- 
beginning—people die and depart, and leave |) tune to lose both of my parents, and thus I 
room for others to act their parts in the great! was left in the wide world, a frail, helpless 
drama of existence ; and eating, and drink-, ‘thing, though not without friends, or funds 
ing, and marrying, and giving away in mar-! ‘competent to rear and educate me ina proper 
riage is just as much in vogue now, as in the,; manner, if rightly applied. 
times before the flood. Now, Fanny, [ wish | ‘*'Those who had me in charge, sent me to 
you much joy when about to enter the matri- reside under the roof of a newly married 
monial state with Harry Mortimer.” pair, relations of mine, by-the-by ; and young 
“Who told you so, aunt? I thought to be as I was, I recollect it struck me very forci- 


the first bearer of this piece of news; but)| bly that they were not happy in each others’ 


some courier, more swift of foot, has forestall- company. Being naturally of an inquisitive 


ed me.” | disposition, I set about finding out the cause, 
“Ah! Fanny, us matrons take a deep inter- || cr causes, of this, in the best manner I could, 

est in these matters; and while the lamp of! jand shall now give you the result of my en- 

life continues to burn, we retain the faculty | quiries, as far as recollected—-giving you to 

of scenting out ‘matches,’ though they ney nniepenes that the Miss Lucy Glenville, of 

be made up ‘in a corner.’” || whom I am about to speak, was destined to 
“Well, aunt, as Iam about to turn over) fill up the place of a mother to me. 


and commence a new page on the book of 
life, I bethink me of reminding you of your, 
promise.” 
“Aye, that story. Well you shall hear it, | 
Vou. 6.—No. 11.—May, 1843. 


“T learned that Lucy was a sweet, gifted 
creature in the hey-day of her existence—one 
who, by proper training, might have become 
an ornament of society, a blessing to herself, 
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and a source of honest pride to all connected , 
with her. Yes, Lucy might have been all) 


gave sure indications of a lofty Spirit, which 
would one day lead its possessor to respep: 


this; but unfortunately her father was a weak, || and consideration in the great world withoy: 


silly-minded man, and her mother an aspiring, 
proud, ambitious woman; one who despised 


the sage maxim of Solomon—‘ Train up a | 


child in the way he should go,’ so far as to 
make this child an object of fond idolatry. 
“The homage blindly lavished on Lucy, was 
not in keeping with the dictates of common 
sense or reason, and hence, while it hurt its. 
object, it was in a corresponding degree in- 
jurious to the rest of the family. Yes, Fan- 
ny, this partial, one-sided sort of action man- 
ifested itself on all occasions by a most unjust 
division of maternal affection, which was of 
right the common, and should have been the 
equal property of all the family. Lucy was 
indeed the fairest creature of the group, 
in point of face and form; but she was as 
prone to error, and rather more so, than her 
less comely sisters. ‘This the old lady would 
not admit; for, alas! likeall other fond mam-' 
mas,—culpably fond ones, | mean,—her eyes 
were so effectually blinded, that she could 
not see, or would not, which amounts to the 
same thing, aught amiss in any thing the 
little darling said or did. Iu relation to the 
other branches of the family, the con/luct of 
the paternal pair was of a different cast.— 
Their errors, faults, and blemishes were seen, 
and punished with an unsparing hand, in the 
presence of the little favorite, who soon be- 
gan to form very arrogant notions of her own 
dear little self. In fact, the young creature’s 
brain was turned topsy-turvy with pernicious 
conceits ;—one of which was, that she was a 
very superior kind of being to her sisters, 
and, though I dare say the only reason that 
she could give for this vagarish fancy was 
that her parents idolized her, she scrupled not 
to follow the bent thus given to her nature, 
by exacting more homage from her sisters 
than they would tamely render beyond the 
parental eye, and the reach of the rod. Hence 
arose contests and little skirmishes for the 
mastery, and though in all of these Lucy was 
still in the minority, it is needless to say that 
the balance still turned in her favor; for, when 
she had ineffectually exhausted her own little 
resources of stamping with her little foot, 
shaking her little white hand, and using her 
little tongue like an embryo termagant, she 
had only to trump up 4 little story of her 
wrongs to enlist the aid of her weak, erring 
parents, who frequently flogged the other lit- 
tle ones for sins against order and decorum, 


which originated and were committed chiefly | se, fot 
through the agency of pretty Miss Lucy.— | Lucy knew nothing of the stern realities of 


Strange as it may seem to the eye of common | 
sense, these ill-judging people flattered each 
other into the belief, that the pert, forward, 
assuming demeanor of the little favorite, © 


|| her parents had proved by their conduct } 


as it had unquestionably done in the 

| world at home. 

“Thus Lucy grew up very beautifu) to 
upon; but, alas, she was a spoiled child, 


little 


100K 
and 


OW 
utterly unworthy they were of such a pre. 


cious charge. Pride, vanity, ambition, and 
false sentiments respecting herself and her 
relation to society, rankled luxuriantly in he; 
bosom, and to make the matter worse she 
was equally devoid of true and proper affve. 
tion for her parents, and those who had do. 
scended from the same stock. Thus unac. 
complished, she was sent to be accomplished 
by what is called a genteel, fashionable edy. 
cation. 

“I differ very widely from a certain class 
of people on the subject of education, Fanny. 
Those in charge of schools, academies, aj 
other seminaries of learning, may, in my 
opinion, act their parts well; but if the pa- 
rents overlook, or neglect to discharge their 
duties at the fireside, the most costly educa. 
tion will only have a tendency to polish the 
exterior of vice, or make pride and yanity 
more insufferable. My ground for this opinivn 
is, that nature by an irrevocable decree at) 
made the mother the first preceptor of he: 
offspring; and hence the early impressions 
stamped on the young mind under the do- 
mestic roof, have a decided influence in the 
formation of future character. 

“The Glenville family acted according to 
the opinions of those who think that an ex- 
pensive education would atone for every de- 
ficiency, and in due time bring forth their 
darling child ‘like gold seven times purified, 
from the boarding-school. ‘The result was, 
that Lucy formed a slight acquaintance wit) 
l'rench and Latin, too slight indeed to be of 
any utility to her in carrying on the great 
business of life more properly than those who 
were ignorant of such acquirements. 
der, however, as her knowledge was, it fiiled 
not to acquire for her the character of a talent- 
ed and Jearned young lady amongst those 
who were still more superficial scholars than 
herself; for she had likewise made some pr- 
ficiency in drawing, painting, and embroider- 
ing, and could play tolerably well on the 
pianoforte. 

“ All of these may be subservient to good, 
Fanny, and therefore [ will not attempt to 


Slen- 





despise nor undervalue them; but in the 
present instance, this was not the case, for 


life, but fluttered about like a gaudy butter- 
fly, from flower to flower, in search of ‘ some- 
thing new.’ Gn the whole, her education 
had made her a more agreeable person to tle 
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eye, for she had learned to wear the sem-| creations of fancy, as they are called, not 
blance of modesty and good nature—qualities only from the possibility of your being * puff- 
which are often above par with the ‘lords of ed up’ on account of having a comely, intel- 
creation, —and hence the obsequeous beaux, ligent, and well arranged set of features, and 
focked to her standard, and called her a par-| a person nicely formed by the master-hand of 
sgon of perfection! a divine creature! an an-| nature, but chiefly because the tendency of 
el !—nay, some of the coxcombs went so far) these ‘ beautiful creations,’ are to convey to 
as to flatter her shadow, for she was very) mortals, naturally prone to idolatry, the idea 
hand-ome. | that there were other objects than the Great 
“Elated with Lucy’s flattering reception Supreme, worthy of that veneration and those 
in the world of fashion, the Glenvilles looked) ascriptions of praise due to him alone from 
forward with hope to the happy period when) all his intelligent offspring. 
amatch with some man of rank, influence,|) “The passion enkindled in the bosom by 
and fortune would elevate the beloved scion | beauty alone, is intense, ardent, and full of 
to that eminence in society, which, in their flame, while it lasts; but as it has no affinity 
opinion, she so well merited. To conduce to, with reason, it exacts too much, and receives 
thisend, and likewise to give credence to, too little to keep it in trim, or rather out of 
the notion that they were wealthy people,| trim; and hence it frequently wanes and dies 
their entertainments and parties were gra-| away, ere the charms which gave it birth feel 
duated on a magnificent scale; while, ac-| the withering influence of the breath of time. 
cording to old ‘use and wont,’ there was no’ “ How different it is with that chaste, sober, 
lack of guests to do the right thing to the, and pure affection called into being, and nour- 
dainty dishes, choice viands, delicious fruits, ished and matured by the more enduring 
and costly wines that sparkled on the festive. charms of mental and moral excellence.— 
board. Lucy, richly attired and redolent, Personal beauty fades like a flower, or with- 
with the charms of youth, diffused life, light,| ers like the autumn leaf; but the beauty of 
and animation around, and won the easy ex-| virtue and moral goodness is of celestial ori- 
pressed admiration of all the banquetters.— gin, and hence it is indestructible—being 
None of these, however, manifested a dispo-| transmitted from race to race, to fashion mor- 
sition to come to close quarters on the grand, tals for a better order of being, where virtue 
subject of matrimony, and this was to the old) and beauty shall be united forever. 
folks a very perplexing consideration;—the| “But tomy story. At length Lucy dis- 
more so, as love, which in common cases im-| covered one who seemed disposed to propose. 
pairs people’s appetites, had apparently sharp-| Edmund Fitzmaurice, who claimed to be a 
ened them in the young gentlemen in the) full-blooded Englishman, was at all events 
present instance, to an unpleasant degree. | full of national prejudices and national pride. 
“*Why don’t the gentlemen propose! He was, according to common speech, of a 
muttered the old man, and ‘I wonder why) good family, though not an ancient one, for 
they don’t propose?’ chimed in the old wo-| their elevation to respect and consideration 
man, ‘since Lucy is so very accomplished,| was but of recent date, if 1 am rightly in- 
and so very beautiful.’ Lucy thought so, too;) formed, and I have no occasion to think other- 
but I dare say the greater part of the knaves| wise. Like the stiff, tory faction with whom 
who devoured the ‘good things,’ contented | he herded in politics, he talked away about 
themselves with ruminating on the old adage) the dignity and excellency of religion, as by 
—‘Fools make feasts for wise people to eat.’| law established, but cared not to hear a ser- 
“A correct knowledge of human nature,|;mon on the common origin of man, nor to 
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my dear Fanny, enables one to form just and 
rational conceptions of things that are gene- 
rally prized far beyond their value, by those 


trace his descent beyond that certain speck of 
the * past eternity,’ when one of his ancestors, 
by political intrigue and maneeuvring, brought 


who have not this knowledge, or abuse it to|/himself into repute with the powers who 
promote selfish and sinister ends. Novelists) swayed the helm of government, whose pro- 
and tale writers have offered up a quantum| vince it is to make weak and wicked men 
suff.cit of incense on the altar of beauty, to great, noble, and honorable. 
make it as dangerous a commodity as the|; “Ah! me, Fanny, how weak and ridicu- 
household gods of the young man, of whom!|lous do men make themselves by these fan- 
we read in the scriptures; and venal bards||tastic notions. How comes it that they never 
have made liberal contributions toward ma-||think of tracing their descent back to the 
king vanity more vain, and implanting this||first pair, when * Adam delved and Eve spun.’ 
unseemly thing, where it was not, in the bo-||This foolish pride unfits a man for wise and 
som of many a fernale, who might otherwise || well ordered conduct, both as regards his own 
have been useful in her day and generation. ||\interest, and the respect due to his fellow 
“[ have taught you, Fanny, and not inef-|/creatures, and should theretore be discarded 
fectually either, to beware of these beautiful without parley or preamble, from the bosom 
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of every one who respects his own comfort, 
or the ‘we of his fellow men. However, 
Fanny, | can conceive of no greater earthly 
blessing than to be descended trom honorable, 
virtuous, patriotic, and high-minded people— 
who would not, to gain an empire, stoop to a 
mean, low, dishonorable action ;—and there- 
fore, one cannot help feeling a degree of hon- 
est pride in being allied to such illustrious 
ancestors. But such are not in repute where 
the glare of human glory is viewed through 
a false and deceptive medium, and receives 
the foul homage and detestable flattery of 
servile sycophants and supple knaves. ‘This 
is, toa wider extent, the case in England, 
where I spent my early years, than on this 
side of the ocean, as I will show by-and-by. 
Meantime, let us attend to Edmund. 

“ He was a man of fashion and a lover of 
pleasure more than the things that are good, 
and enjoyed sufficient intercourse with our 
sex to drill him in the art of making love 
without the aid of Ovid. Possessing from 
nature a fine person, and a smooth oily tongue, 
well versed in courtly phrases and high- 
sounding words, he was by many set down 
as a notable, gifted, and well bred person ; 
but some, who set more value on the manners 
of the real gentleman, than the loose, cor- 
rupt, libertine breeding of the disciples of 
Chesterfield, thought otherwise. The truth 
is, Fitzmaurice was not one of ‘nature’s 
nobility,’ for he was a dissembler—one who 
could at will assume the character and bear- 
ing of virtue, and hence those who were not 
thoroughly acquainted with his character, 
were apt to be imposed upon. 

“It is almost needless to say he was well 
received at the family mansion of the Glen- 
villes. The old people were in ecstacies about 
the eclat that awaited their beautiful daugh- 
ter, and Lucy’s heart bounded with delight 
in her bosom, as she contemplated the de- 
lightful prospective; for she, poor, young 
thing, had never been taught by her parents 
to look beyond the surface of things; and 
hence, when he told his impassioned tale of 
love, and sported vows of unchanging affec- 
tion, good faith and fidelity, she believed 
every word, and revelled in day-dreams of 
pure delight, without once attempting to cal- 
culate in a rational way the probability of 
their being realized. ‘The pair figured at 
balls, concerts, parties, the opera, the play, 
and on the fashionable promenades for a brief 
space, and then a match was bruited abroad, 
and they were made one by the holy bonds 
of matrimony ;—and shortly thereafter, | was 
sent, likea deserted bird, to shelter under their 
roof. 

“ Young as [ then was, it struck me very 
forcibly that there was none of that delight- 
ful intercourse betwixt this pair, which hal- 
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lowed the union of my dear departed parents 
- on earth, and, I doubt not, paved the way ¢,- 
the perpetuity of their bliss in heaven. * U). 
doubtedly they had acted wisely by allowin> 
time to test, with its touchstone, the proper 
character of their attachment to each othe; 
in order to ascertain if it would enable them 
to cope with the cares and anxieties of |): 
as well as to enjoy its sunshine and smiles. 
by working together as heirs of the grace of 
lite—studying one another’s tempers, habits, 
modes of thinking, disposition, and sympa. 
thies, ere they asked the parson to tie the 
hymenial knot at the altar of the church,— 
Then when the good man had done his duty. 
it was only necessary for them to bear jn 
mind, that their interests from that time forth, 
even forever, were one and _ indivisible —. 
truth, this, which seems never to strike deep 
into the dull brains of a great many married 
‘people; at least, if it does, they act not from 
a conviction of its great propriety. J do not 
‘think it ever entered into the heads of either 
Edmund or Lucy ; for they still acted as if a 
dissolution of the existing co-partnersiiiy 
would have been a desideratum. If he was 
for going east, she was still for holding on to. 
ward the west, so that ere they were long 
‘united in wedlock, they seemed to be most 
happy when farthest apart from each other 
They had acted imprudently in coming togeth- 
‘er in a hasty manner, without taking time to 
‘sound the depthsof their own hearts, or to know 
aught of each other, so as to judge as far as 
human judgment could, if the love professed 
was real, or likely to lead to connubial hap. 
‘piness; and the result was, that after the fir-t 
transports of passion were over, they had su’- 
ficient time to brood upon their rashness, fol- 
ily, and precipitancy. 
| Though Lucy was, from the date of her 
existence, a spoiled child, yet I have no hes- 
tation in saying that she would have made a 
tolerably fair wife, had it been her lot to have 
been mated to a less imperious, and a more 
‘humble minded man. Fitzmaurice was in 
‘reality a stern, dogmatie man; one whose 
will was his Jaw inall matters, and Luey, be- 
ing much of the same east, could i!) brook 
,control, or think of doing aught contrary to 
|her own good will and pleasure. She eon'd 
jextract passing sweet notes from her piano- 
| forte—sweet enough, indeed, to charm the 
‘heart of a social man, but, alack! they lack- 
\ed power to exorcise, or even lull to rest the 
| foul demon that lurked in Edmund’s bosom. 
| “Ab! Fanny, it must be dreadful indeed, 
| when a young, misguided, deluded, and con- 
fiding creature wakes up from her shadowy 
‘dreams of coming bliss, and finds that instead 
‘of being linked by the bonds of wedlock toa 





}man of virtue and honor, as she fondly ima- 
| giaed, she has, in blind security, given her 
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hand toa gambler, and a habitual tippler, to! 
be his alone in weal and woe, in sickness and 
health, for better and worse, till the ruthless 
hand of death disannuls the tie. Yes, Fan- 
ny, after a few weeks had been flirted away 
in the usual gay and thoughtless manner by 
the young couple, the mask fell from the 
character of Fitzmaurice, and he stood forth 
as large as life, in his proper colors—a profli- 
te and a libertine. 

“ Reprehensible, indeed, is the conduct of 
those doating mothers who treasure up woe 
for their ill-fated offspring, by descending to 
mean and disingenuous intrigues, with a view 
to procure eligible matches, and advantageous 
settlements for them in the world. Had Dame 
Glenville exercised less of her arbitrary au- 
thority over her henpecked husband in order 
to induce him to furnish the ‘ needful’ to pro- 
cure the good things of life for the keen whet- 
ted appetites of a certain portion of fashion- 
able loungers, it is questionable if Fitzmaurice 
would have appeared in the character of a 
suitor for Lucy, or have formed the extrava- 
gant notion of getting a fortune with her, 
ample enough to repair the wreck which ga- 
ming and dissipation had made of his own 
means. Of course his splendid visions on 
this score exploded and left nothing but smoke 
and foul vapors behind; for alas, poor Glen- 
ville found it a hard task to keep his person 
free from durance vile, after his thoughtless 
expenditure to establish his claim to respect- 
ability. 

“ Now, Fanny, I will not attempt to es- 
timate how far this mortification of Edmund’s 
fondest hope wrought out evil for Lucy, 
but one thing is morally certain, viz:—that 
where and when the vast importance of well- 
founded mutual attachment is overlooked or 
depised, there can be no solid happiness in 
the married state. Aught deserving the 
name of happiness must emanate from wise 
and well ordered conduct, and this presup- 
poses that wisdom, morality, and virtue must 
be duly consulted, and duly esteemed and ho- 
nored according to their worth and dignity. 
Be it observed, however, that there is in the 
world a certain thing, nicknamed happiness 
by many who claim to be wise in their day 
and generation; but this thing so called, hav- 
ing no affinity with either morality or virtue, 
is but of short duration, like the crackling of 
thorns ina fire, which soon dies away.— 
Harmony of thought, feeling, and action are 
closely connected with real domestic happi- 
ness, and when these are not cared for nor 
studied in the little as well as the great con- 
cerns of life, the comforts of such will be of 
an imperfect kind indeed. Worse still will 
it be when a married pair stand up in the at- 
titude of domestic gladiators, to dispute about 
every trifle, and contend for victory every inch 
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of ground they pass over on their way to the 
narrow house where all disputes terminate. 
Life, especially in a domestic way, is made 
up of small things, and to insure comfort, 
these must all be attended toin the spirit of 
kindness and courtesy. 


“1 do not mean that man and wife should 
wear the mask of deceit by saying ‘ my love,’ 
‘my dear,’ and ‘ my sweet,’ at every breath, 
under certain circumstances on certain occa- 
sions, and before company, who, cenerally 
speaking, live together very disagreeably in 
the privacy of domestic retirement. Such 
things ought not to be, and when the law of 
love dwells in the heart and illumines the 
countenance, the words of peace, frankness, 
and intelligent esteem flow from the tongue, 
in an easy, graceful and winning manner. 


“T intend not to go into a detail of all the 
sinful, and of course, disagreeable scenes 
which [ witnessed in my early years, from 
being placed in juxtaposition with this unhap- 
py pair, and shall therefore rapidly glance at 
the concluding act, which fearfully shows 
that Edmund's cup of iniquity was full and 
brimming over. Years on years have posted 
away since the tragical occurrence that num- 
bered him with the dead transpired, and yet, 
methinks, I see him now, pale and mangled, 
standiwg before me. , 


“He had, in company with some of his 
boon companions, enjoyed, according to com- 
mon speech, the ‘ feast of reason and the flow 
of soul,’ and afterwards repaired with them 
to the gaming table, where he risked fearfully 
and lost all by his fool-hardy temerity. Irri- 
tated by his bad Juck, he quarrelled with some 
one of his wicked companions, and thus, with 
mischief and malice in his heart, he wended 
his way towards his own habitation. I was in 
the hall when he entered, and he paused as 
it were, to look on me, so that I had a distinct 
view of the expression of his features. It 
was horrid, aye, horrid in the extreme ; in 
fact, I never saw anything more so before, or 
since that period. His bloated countenance 
was savage, stern, and repulsive, and his 
teeth were firmly set together as he walked 
on with a firm tread toward a chamber, the 
door of which he closed behind him and fast- 
ened in my hearing. I did not think much 
of this, for such an occurrence was in no way 
wonderful, where all was so much out of joint 
in point of propriety; but the fears of the 
household, in common with my own, were 
soon alarmed by the report of a pistol from 
that verv chamber. Thitherward they sped 
and burst open the door; but, alas! it was 
too late, for the ball had done its work too 
surely, and there lay Fitzmaurice, stretched 
upon the flour, an inanimate mass of sense- 
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“QO, mercy! it is enough to curdle one’s 
blood, to think that man should be so unjust 
to his God, so recreant to his own best inter- 
ests, and so zealous in the service of the en- 
emy of mankind, as to think that he may at 
pleasure escape from the ills of life, and find 
an everlasting quietus inthetomb. ‘Terrible 
delusion! and awful must be the fate of those 
who give way to such temptation, instead of 
praying— deliver us from evil.’ But I will 


no longer dwell on this disagreeable part of 


my narration, as what has been said before 
will enable you, my dear Fanny, to form a 
tolerably correct idea of the unprofitable way 
my early years were spent. The circumstan- 
ces that surrounded me were highly unfavor- 
able to the growth, or development of vene- 
ration, love of my species, proper self-respect, 
benevolence, or any of the high moral quali- 
ties, which beautify youth and hallow age, 
whilst the contrary evils of my nature were 
allowed to grow luxuriantly without being 
checked. However true the saying that all 
is not lost that is in jeopardy, it is a danger- 
ous and dreadful thing to trifle with young 


immortals, so as to let the precious morn of 


youth slip away, without attempting to cast 
in the seed of virtue into the mind. 

“TI expect better things of you, Fanny, 
when, in the course of time, your little ones 
begin to toddle about the hearth, and beguile 
your cares with their innocent prattle.— 
Throw in the good seed betimes into their 
youthful minds; but when you have done 
this, beware of folding your arms under the 
idea that you have done all your duty. You 
must also watch and pray, and water it with 
the dews of affection—pull up the weeds 
which would mar the ¢rop, and the future 
will bring forth to you and yours a harvest of 
joy. The career of ‘your offspring may not 

e, according to the wild, dreamy notions of 
deluded spirits, a splendid one, but it will be 
safe, honorable and happy, and lead to glory 
and immortality, when this state is ended.” 

All things concurring the balance of Aunt 
Temple’s story, which will form a contrast 
with the foregoing, will be given at some fu- 
ture opportunity. 


REASONS FOR HAVING A wire.—Have you 


meanst She will keep and increase them. 
Have you none? She will help you to get 
them. Are you in prosperity? She will 
double it. Are you in adversity? She will 
comfort and direct you. Are you at home? 
She will make you comfortable. Are you 
abroad? She will wish and welcome your 
return. 


Tuovent isan exalted gift—superior to 
language. The painter may portray the beau- 
ty of the rose, but he cannot copy its fragrance. 





TALES OF THE SEa4, 








THE FATE OF THE HORNET. 


The weather-beaten sons of the sea hq 
been for some time enjoying themselves jp 
telling and hearing jokes and ** yarns,” and 
singing songs; and the last verse of a sone 
had just been repeated in chorus, when the 
Quarter Master shoved his head into the 
steerage, with j 

“ Sorry to disturb you, gentlemen, but the 
First Lieutenant told me to teil you it was 
all hands.” 

** All hands, Johnson! what the deuce js to 
pay ow; it don’t blow any harder, does jt!” 

“ No, sir; but the clouds have been bank. 
ing up to leeward for an hour or two, and | 
think we shall have it good and strong at 
S. E., and when it comes out in that quarter, 
sit, in this gulf, after a norther, you may ex. 
pect a stinger, for no gale loses its force by 
being blown back again. It isa bad night, 
sir, a very bad night, and so dark that a man’s 
eyes are of no more use than a dead eye but- 
ton.” 

* Well, Johnson,” said one of the elder 
midshipmen, “1 see you eyeing that grog 
very hard; drink to your sweetheart or your 
wives, and away with you. [ suppose you 
have roused the Captain and the First Lieu- 
tenant by your croaking, and we must lose 
three or four hours sleep and get a set of wet 
jackets, because there is not wind enough to 
blow the clouds out of sight to leeward.” 

“ You will see, sir, when you get on deck,” 
said the old man, setting down his tumbler; 
“and if you come below without seeing the 
strength of it, my name is not John Johnson. 
It is an ugly night, and one in which we shall 
want good seamen; and we have them, too, 
thank God, aft and forward.” 

Arrayed to meet the storm, the inmates of 
the steerage hurried on deck, where they 
found the other officers and crew already at 
their stations. The night was singularly 
changed: the wind had lulled, being now 
insufficient to fill the sails, and although all 
was fearfully dark, broad off on the lee beam, 
the sky was almost inky blackness, and whex 
it lightened, which it did incessantly, tue 
rapid increase of this ominous mass was very 
perceptible. Each stood qnietly awaiting 
orders from the First Lieutenant, who had 
again assumed the charge of the deck; but 
no orders were issued, and, save the rumbling 
of the thunder, the waving of the sea, and 
ereaking of spars and rigging, all was quiet, 
each one calmly awaiting the struggle they 
knew must shortly ensue with the elements. 
A flash showed the Captain and First Liev- 





tenant in conversation, and the order was 
immediately given, to“ Man main top-sail, 
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clew-lines and bunt-lines, ease away the hal- 
yards, weather the lee-sheet, and clue up,” 
when the nimble top-men were seen laying 
out on the yards to secure the folds of flying 
canvass. It was now evident from the dis- 
tant roar that mingled with the thunder, that 
the tornado was approaching ; and when the 
heavens were again lighted up, a wall of foam 
was seen approaching from the southward 
and eastward. 

“Has the ship steerage way?!” asked the 
First Lieutenant, and in the dead silence 
his voice seemed unearthly to those who 
stood around him. 

« No, sir; she has not steered for the last 
five minutes.” 

The wind still approached, bringing with 
it a bank of phosphorescent foam, like a 
mountain of fire. 

“The wind and sea will strike us on our 
weather-bow—how do you wish the helm?’ 

« Amidships, sir.” 

“ Amidships! we must not endanger the 
rudder as long as we have a chance of paying 
her off with the sails.” 

“ Aye, aye, sir.” 

He had just time to give directions to the 
helmsman, when a peal of thunder, as if the 
last trump bad sounded, was followed by the 
rushing of a sea which broke over the ship, 
flooding her decks over her guns. For a 
time it was doubtful to the few who in that 
trying minute could spare a thought from 


their own safety for the salvation of all, whe-|' 


ther she would rise again ; but her ports had 
been knocked out, and she slowly freed her- 
self with the loss of her launch and first cut- 
ter, and many a gailant fellow who had been 
swept away by the overwhelming sea. When 
the ship had in a manner cleared herself, the 
men looked instinctively to the First Lieu- 
tenant for orders, but his place was already 
filled by another, he having been cast over- 
board by a piece of a quarter boat. 

“ Haul aft the fore-top-mast stay-sail sheet 
—haul in weather-main and lee cross jack 
braces—lay square the after yards.” 

It was life and death, and the orders were 
promptly executed, and although she moved 
sluggishly, she at length fell off before the 
wind, when the head-yards were squared, 
and all breathed more freely, although dash- 
ing along twelve knots under bare poles, in 
the direction of the land. The sea was fast 
rising, and, meeting as it did that caused by 
the norther, formed a cross swell of the most 
dangerous character. 

“We have done all that a seaman could 
do,” said the Captain to the acting First 
Lieutenant, who was holding on to the mizen 
rigging, conning the ship, ‘“*and our chance 
is small ; for should we escape swamping, we 
must inevitably go ashore. It is true,” said 





he, after a pause, “it may have been an error 
in my judgment, in not standing off farther 
to the eastward, but then who could foresee 
that the gale would turn into a tornado, and 
blow from this quarter? How far do you 
make us off, Mr. 7’ to the master, 
who had been in the cabin making a hasty 
calculation, 

“Thirty-five miles from our former an- 
chorage, and twenty-eight from the Jamlim- 
pus shoals as we head.” 

**Can’t you manage to make a lee of Cape 
Boxo ?” 

“ No, sir; not without bringing the wind 
on the larboard quarter.” 

“ There isan answer to that proposition,” 
said the Captain, as a sea overtook them, and 
fell with a stunning firce on the deck. 
“ Well, master,” said he, with a melancholy 
smile, “examine the chart and choose us a 
soft place, for go ashore we must, unless Hea- 
ven,” and he raised his hat respectfully, * in- 
terpose a miracle.” 

The ship now labored very heavily, met as 
she was by the swell of the former gale, and 
impelled with irresistible force by the vio- 
lence of the wind. 

“She must let water into her seams,” said 
the Captain; “ what water have you, Mr. 
Plane?” to the carpenter, who had lashed 
hiniself to the pumps, up to his waist in 
water. 

“ Four feet, sir, and she increases rapidly.” 

Many stood by when the report was made, 
and those who may have hoped before, now 
knew their fate was sealed; but no change 
could be perceived in their demeanor, and 
although many were there who would have 
willingly broken into the spirit-room to have 
died drunk, they well knew their officers; and 
‘that the dicipline which had been rigidiy en- 
forced for two years, would not now be re- 
‘laxed, and that the punishment of an offender 
‘even in that trying moment, would be exem- 
plary. But one word was spoken by one of 
‘the crew to an officer. A man, (a half idiot 
‘he was considered, although a good seaman, ) 
‘came to the captain as he stood by the main- 
|mast, rigging the pump brakes, and asked 
‘permission to go below for his Bible, which 
|he said his mother had given him ; but be- 
‘ing refused, he fell back quietly among the 
‘group who were holding on by the taffrail. 
‘The gale steadily increased, and the ship now 
‘frequently lost her way through the water, 
being stunned, as it were, by the tremendous 
jhead seas. At times it would be compara- 
‘tively smooth, when she would acquire a ve- 
locity that caused every timber in her to 
‘tremble; then meeting the sea, she would 
‘be stopped short, and quivering in her head- 
‘long course and buried as far aft as the main- 
mast. It was then that the good qualities of 
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the ship showed Anaamalenns for again and 
again she cleared herself. Twice in sucees- 
sion she was met by a sea which totally im-| 
mersed all the forward part of the ship. At! 
first she rose slowly, attempting to free, but || 
it was a feeble effort ; and again she plunged | 
deeper and settled gradually in the water | 
with a tremulous motion. Another still more 


feeble effort to rise, when she suddenly raised |, 


her stern and plunged headlong beneath the | 
wave which spent its fury on the last resting || 
place of the gallant little Horner. 

Lady’s Wreath. 


Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 


THE LIGHT OF KNOWLEDGE. 


BY JAMES LUMBARD. 


At creation’s early dawn, 
When the earth from iron sleep 
Started, and awoke to form, 
Darkness lay upon the deep. 


Not one ray of light, to bless, 
With its warm ‘enlivening sheen, 
Beam’d upon the loneliness 
Of that dark and des’late scene. 


But the Lord of hosts, whose might 
Called from chaos wond’rous earth, 
In his love created light,— 
Lo! the sun received its birth! 


Streams of golden sunlight fell 

On the mountains, bald and sad,— 
Valley dim, and lonely dell,— 

All were in its beauty clad ! 


But a darkness, wilder far 
Than the gloom of ancient night, 
Long hung o’er the mind, to mar 
With a sombre wing, its light! 


| its varieties, 





Then was reason’s brightest spark 
Shrouded by the gather’d gloom ;— 

Long it slumber’d in the dark, 
Truant of a rayless tomb! 


But the light of knowledge broke 
Every fetter of the mind,— 
Dormant energies awoke, 
Which had been too long confined. 


What a glorious dawning this, 
Which unfolded to our view 

Those green paths which lead to bliss, 
Paths which we should aye pursue ! 


Still may this unerring ray, 
With its pure and holy beams, 
Guide us as we thread our way 
Through life’s ever-varying scenes! 


May it guide us till we rest 
From each snirit-saddening care, 
Till we reach that recion blest, | 
Than earth’s loveliestscene more fair! || 





Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 


LEAVES FROM MY DIARY. 


BY SEATON, 


Gentle reader! before commencing wha: 
[ am now about to relate, I will first give 
you an insight into my cheracter, or at least, 
explain to you my profession. 

I am a retired physician; for, in conse. 
quence of my great age, Lam disabled from 
‘attending the diseases of my fellow mortals, 
‘and the little practice that | now perform, is 
‘dwindled down to a few of my most intimate 
‘friends. My practice, at one time, was very 
‘extensive, and through it I have howeme well 
‘acquainted with the human character in 9)! 
I have seen misery in its worst 
forms, and sufferings that would make any 
but an old physician’s blood chill to hear tel] 
‘of. I have seen the young, whose form and 


7 
| 
| 
{ 


|| features have charmed every beholder, ren. 
| dered almost disgusting by pain and disease, 


‘I have seen young men just stepping into 
‘manhood, with all life’s bright illusions before 
‘them, thrown helpless upon their beds, and 
made (if | may use a common expression.) 
‘old in a day. 

| Among all my patients, I was never more 
‘interested than in Herbert Mordaunt. I had 
‘been called upon to attend nim by a widow, 

who lived a few squares from my residence, 
‘and with whom Herbert had a short time be- 
‘fore taken up his abode. I was captivated 
iby the description of the ‘sweet youth,’ as the 
| widow called him, and as quickly as possible 

proceeded to her house. 

On entering the room in which the young 
‘man lay, I found Mrs. Morison’s description of 
him not at all exaggerated. He looked about 
twenty-five years of age, of a mild and pre- 
possessing appearance. His countenance 
was serene, though melancholy, and on my 
‘entrance a quiet smile stole over his face. 

I saw almost immediately that the youth 
was in the last stage of consumption, and 
that Death would soon claim him asa subject. 

‘There is no hope, Doctor, | see by your 
countenance;” said he. ‘Fear not to say 
so, for Herbert Mordaunt has long been ready 
to depart.” 

On hearing this, the good widow burst in- 
to tears, and taking his thin, bony hand, press- 
jed it tightly in her own. 
| Nay, nay, good mother, you should not 
weep, but rejoice that my pilgrimage will so 
‘soon be ended. I have suffered” here a 
spasm overcame his utterance, and he sank 
‘back exhausted on his pillow. 
| This set the widow's tears to flowing fast- 
/er, and seeing how much her favorite’s situa- 
tion agitated her, I advised her to leave the 
room, which she at length did, invoking bless- 
‘ings on her protegee’s head. 
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Qn again approaching the bed, I found|| Shading the lamp so as not to hurthis eyes, 
Mordaunt had fallen into a quiet slumber.— and drawing my chair near the bedside, Mor- 
Closing the shutters, I silently followed the) daunt related to me what follows : 
widow, determined to glean something of the “1 was born of respectable parents in one 
history of the gentle youth who had interest-| of our large northern cities, My grandfa- 
ed us both so much. On entering the neat ther originally emigrated from Scotland to 
jittle kitchen, 1 found Mrs. Morison sobbing America, he having taken an active part in 
audibly. | the troubles that disturbed that unfortunate 

«Qh! sir, and is there no hope for him?”) country for again restoring the Stuarts to the 
was her first exclamation on seeing me. | throne of their ancestors. It was only by 

Comforting her as well as I could, and bid-| the influence of some of his wealthy and ti- 
ding her to be attentive to the patient, [| tled kinsmen, that himself and his family es- 
begged her to explain all she knew of him. | caped unharmed. The little money he brought 

“Alas! sir; and that is but little. This over with him he entrusted in business, and 
day, three weeks, he applied at my house for| at his death, which happened some ten or 
board, saying he had been recommended by | twelve years after his exile, he left his occu- 
a friend; but who this friend was, [ could not | pation to my father. 
get the dear soul to say. However, I could), “ My father’s business throve well, and at 
not refuse, for his gentle manners had so) the age of twenty-five, he married a respect- 
won upon my regard on his first appearance, || able lady of sume wealth, a daughter of an 
that I received him with pleasure. He was)jold friend of his father. I was their only 
sickly when he first arrived, but until the! child. My infancy was marked with nothing 
Jast three days, he appeared to grow better. |extraordinary, but as [ grew up, 1 became 
He told me no more than that his name was} fond of books, and even in my school-boy 
Herbert Mordaunt.” Here the widow com-) days, I preferred reading and study to joining 
menced weeping afresh, exclaiming in a bro-| in the sports of my fellows, and would sit in 
ken voice—*So young, so gentle! Oh!) my room and read for hours. My health vis- 
must he die so young!” | ibly declined, and | became thin and sallow- 

Seeing I could gain no further intelligence, | looking. My affectionate parents were alarm- 
I prepared to withdraw—first delivering to| ed at the change in my appearance, but were 
Mrs. Morison some medicine which was to} made tolerably easy by being told that most 
be administered to the patient when he| children were so at my age, and that it was 
awoke. | not the stoutest children that were always 

It was not until the next day that I could | the healthiest. 
again visit the widow's house. Inthemean-|| “I was asked one day by some of my 
time, Mordaunt had become much worse, | school-fellows to join them in play; but this 
though he was yet serene and composed. He)|I steadily refused, until one of them cried 
spoke of death without fear—a calm and holy | out—*O, let the little gird go home and learn 
smile illuminating his countenance while he) /er lesson!’ They all joined in the laugh 
spoke. ||that accompanied these words. This was 

Never was I more interested in any human | more than my sensitive nature could endure, 
being. His language betrayed that he was | and throwing down my books, I replied that 
a gentleman of finished education. I was |\I was ready to play any game with them.— 
anxious to know his history, and at length | This they refused to do, still bidding me go 
ventured to ask if he would confide it to me.| home and learn my lessons. In most cases, 
A dark frown at first gathered upon his coun-| one in my circumstances would have singled 


tenance, but it quickly passed away. “ Come), 
to-night, Doctor, and you shall know all;” he) 
replied. Silently pressing his hand I with-| 
drew. 

The reader need not suppose I failed in’ 
attending the interview. ‘The night had_ 
scarcely set in when I entered his chamber. | 
Mordaunt received me witha smile, but I); 
noticed that he looked much paler than be-| 
fore. J begged him to defer the explanation | 
until the morrow. 

“No, no, Doctor; I will do it while I am 
able;” was his reply. ‘1 had thought that. 
the history of my life would have died with 
me; but f could not, Doctor, refuse your re- 
quest. You will only hear the history of a 


| neither. 


out the first speaker, and commenced a fight, 
or picked up his books and went off without 
thinking any thing of it. But [ could do 
I felt humbled and degraded in my 
own eyes; and to be calleda girl! I gnash- 
ed my teeth in agony and wept tears of bit- 
ter sorrow. If l saw any of my classmates 
whispering together and looking toward me, 
I fancied they were passing remarks on my 
delicate frame, or making some manner of 
fun of me. In reading, if 1] miscalleda word, 
{ imagined everybody heard it and were 
laughing. If a stranger visited the school, I 
was sure he was asking who that girlish-look- 
ing boy was, sitting on the second bench. 


Once I heard a lady exclaim, looking at me, 


proud and too sensitive man.” ‘Poor child, I pity him; how much like a 


girl he looks!” 
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Mordaunt did not utter these words with- 
out some pain, for it was several minutes ere 
he could again proceed. 

“[ will not weary you by detailing only 
what passed in my youthful days, but pass on 
until [ attained my seventeenth year. It was 

. then that my mother died” 

Here he burst into tears, and it was some- 
time ere he became composed and resumed. 

“ My father did not long continue business 
after my mother’s death; her loss having 
weaned him from attending to it as regularly 
as he was wont to, and being satisfied with the 
wealth he had accumulated. He survived 
his wife but a year. 

* * * + 

“T had a cousin, Doctor; a beautiful and 
gentle girl, whom [ loved with all the fervor 
of a youthful heart, and I was anxious to 
have my love reciprocated by her. [ had a 
rival in the sweet girl’s aflections. 

“Charles Howard was a gay, dashing and 
selfish youth, thinking much of himself and 
caring little for others. He saw that I was 
the favorite of my cousin, and he determined 
to have revenge. He knew my foolish pride 
and sensifiveness and thought to ruin me in 
the esteem of the girl I loved, by exposing it. 
One evening, upon calling at Edith’s, I found 
Charles Howard there, and-several other la- 
dies and gentlemen. I was requested to sing 
a song, accompanied by [idith on the piano- 
forte. Wecommenced the ‘ Christian Daugh- 
ter.’ The first verse I sang right; but in the 
second, I became confused and sung several 
lines of another song, throwing Edith com- 
pletetly out of tune. I was first aroused to 
a sense of my situation by hearing Howard's 
loud, long laugh, and the suppressed titter of 
the company. I looked at Edith—she was 
smiling, too. It was more than I could bear. 
I rushed from the house, I did not know whith- 
er, until I found myself in the house of an 
old woman, whom I had sometime before res- 
cued from poverty. Faithfully she nursed 
me through a three weeks’ illness. I had not 
let any of my relations know of my wherea- 
bouts. Four weeks had elapsed since I so 


hastily fled from Edith’s presence, before I || 


returned home. The old housekeeper did not 
ask where I had been, but burst into tears on 
seeing me, and I then noticed that she wore 
a black gown. 

‘Too soon I learned the stunning news— 
Edith was dead! She had died in my ab- 
sence of the smal! pox. 
my name,” 


Here Mordaunt suppressed the rising emo- || 


tions, and hurriedly continued ; 

“| immediately started for foreign parts, and 
have returned, as you see me, a dying consump- 
tive. Yes,dear Edith, 1 will soon meet you!” 
he exclaimed, and sunk back on his pillow. 


Her last word was'|| 








| 





At first I thought he was gone, but he soon 
rallied enough to request me to leave him 
alone. I tearfully acceded to his request, and 
started for my own residence. {t is not tobe 
supposed that Mordaunt gave me his history 
in precisely the words and manner I have re. 
lated, but to do it justice, [ have given it jp 
as connected a manner as possible. 

{ neversaw Herbert Mordauntin life again, 
He died that night without a struggle. In the 
morning, the widow found him a corpse ; a 
sweet smile resting on his countenance, while 
in his hands he clasped the miniature of a 
beautiful girl, whom I supposed to be Edith, 

Mordaunt left a letter directed to me, con- 
taining his will, which I forwarded to his re. 
latives in , with an account of his 
death. 

They came and took away his body, and he 
now reposes close by the side of his dear 
Edith. 


Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 
THE OLD ELM TREE. 


BY MRS. LYDIA JANE PIERSON, 


Alas, for the mementoes of the past! 

Modern improvement, with her ruthless hand, 
E’er long will sweep away the very last 

Of these stern relics from our father’s land. 


There grew a noble Elm, whose grateful shade 
Lay like an angel's pinion at the door 

Of that grey pile, in which devoutly pray'’d 
And sung to God, the pious race of yore. 


Right reverend were the forms that us’d to meet 
Beneath its branches on a sabbath morn, 

And sit them down upon the rain-bleach’d seat, 
*Neath windows curtain’d by their leaves alone, 


And chat in undertone of other times— 

Yes, ‘twas of other times those old men spake ; 
Children of other lands, and other climes, 

They were all brethren here for freedom’s sake. 


They spake of woes. and toils, by sea and land, 
Of battle with the hideous savage done; 

Of want and sickness, manfully sustain’d, 
And laurels from the mighty nobly won. 


And as they told their deeds of daring o'er, 

The wither'darm grew strong, the palecheek bright, 
And eyes that lov'd the beautiful no more, 

Lighted and dazzled with unearthly light. 


But at the hour of prayer they meekly rose, 
And climb'd the grey stone step with staff in hand, 
And then, like pilgrims near life’s weary close, 
Devoutly knelt in pray’r, the white hair'd band. 


Oh! they were beautiful, those good old men— 
Like glittering crowns their silver locks appear'd, 
We never shall behold their like again, 
So stern, so simple, so belov'd, so fear'd. 


But they were laid Jong since beneath the turf, 
And that old church went long since to decay ; 
But harden’ was the bosom of the serf 
Whose hand could hew that ancient Elm away. 


A modern pile fills that old church's place ; 
Where grew that elm a bed of tulips bloom ; 

So cluster in their pride the present race 
Above the fallen patriarch’s humble tomb. 
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VILLAGE SCHOOL MATES. 


There are certain favorite plants and flow- 
ers common to almost all climes, whose. 
value is never diminished by the acces-' 
sion of the rarest or most novel produc. | 
tions of the hot-house, or the garden. Roses, | 
pinks, and lilies are, among flowers, what, 
green is among the primary colors,—a thou-| 
sand beautiful hues attract and delight Us, | 
bot we would not that our trees and fields 
should have any other coloring than that 
which nature uniformly bestows upon them. 
There are also certain classes of character, 
which are universal favorites, and without 
which, society would be incomplete; even 
when it has all the fascinations that genius 
and variety can confer. 

Such a character, such a flower, such a lily 
of the vailey, was Ruth Clifford, the daugh 
ter of a thrifty farmer, in one of our New 
England villages. Her parents, people of 
virtue and intelligence, gladly availed them- 
selves of the uncommon facilities which the 
village furnished, for giving her what, in 
New England, is considered as much the 
children’s portion, as their daily bread; a 
good education. 


Ruth was a modest, sweet-tempered girl, 
with a native refinement and delicacy of 
character, that gave to her manners and gen- 
eral appearance, something peculiarly dis- 
tinctive and charming. She had an instinct, 
which was a more certain guide in prevent- 
ing any deviation from the strictest rule of 
propriety and good breeding, than the wisest 
maxim of a Chesterfield; for its promptings| 
were always in conformity with a perfect law | 
of kindness, which dwelt on her tongue and | 
in her heart. She had, too, a warm, affection- | 
ate temper, and an eager, inquisitive mind ; | 
and though restrained in the expression of| 
her thoughts and feelings by a natural timi-| 
dity of character, which her secluded man- 
ner of life had every tendency to confirm, yet, 
they had a faithful and beautiful interpreter | 
in her speaking eye. 

Ruth was an universal favorite among 
young and old. At school she was a perfect | 
model of industry and good behavior; and| 
the most respectable families in the village | 
thought it a privilege to have their daughters | 
associated with her. 

Among other of her school-mates and ad- | 
mirers, was Louisa Carey. She was as differ-_| 
ent from Ruth, as could be; and yet in many | 
respects, a fine attractive girl. Louisa’s life 
had been one continued series of indulgence ; 
such as the circumstances of Ruth’s parents, 
happily, put it out of their power to bestow | 
upon her, 
all that she desired. 








The indulgence of affection was | 


Louisa, on the contrary, being the only 


ichild of wealthy parents, no means were left 


untried to procure for her every variety of 
pleasufe; toys, books, birds, dress, amuse- 
ments of all sorts, were eagerly pressed up- 
on her. 

But the indulgence which most of al] she 
loved, and which was most pernicieus in its 
influence, was that of having her own way ; 
in which she was so entirely gratified, that I 
fear it would have been her ruin, had it not 
been that her natural goodness of heart re- 
strained, in some degree, her self-willed pet- 
ulance. Proud, impetuous, and unreasonable, 
Louisa was nevertheless, in a good measure, 
excused on account of the natural generosity 
of her attachments. Though often a vexa- 
tious companion, she was generally a fa- 
vorite. 

Louisa’s mother had been early struck with 
the appearance of Ruth at the periodical ex- 
amination of the village school, and finding 
that Louisa was fond of her, took pains to 
cultivate her acquaintance. 

The last time I ever saw Ruth, she was 
seated in front of rather a picturesque old 
farm house, where Louisa’s mother was in 
the habit of procuring her weekly supplies of 
butter, and whither they had many a pleas- 
ant ride together. 

While Louisa was rambling about chasing 
butterflies, Ruth, with Mrs. Carey at her side, 
was sketching the farm house, the well- 
sweep, and an old man, whose steps were 80 
slow that she had full ‘time to trace his fig- 
ure, while he was passing from the house 
to the garden, a complete personification of 
old age. These objects, with the surrounding 
scenery of the mountains and a Jittle lake at 
their base, which the girls called the “* Moun- 
tain Mirror,” because they said the mountains 
could see to dress themselves by it, altogeth- 
er, formed a beautiful picture. 1 afterwards 
saw it hanging in Mrs. Carey’s library. It 
was exquisitely finished, and neatly framed, 
having on the back this simple inscription— 
“'To my dear benefactress.” Underneath 
which was modestly traced with a pencil 
the following lines: 


“Tis sweet to look on nature’s face ; 
God's image there I clearly trace ; 

But sweeter still to look on one 

Whom truth and love mark for His own.” 


Ruth’s mother afterwards told Mrs. Carey 
how Ruth obtained the frame. Her father 
was sent to Boston as a representative, and 
upon leaving home, asked her to tell him 
what present he should bring her. She im- 
mediately produced the picture, saying, there 
was nothing she should so much like to have 
as a frame for it, if he thought the expense 
would not be too great. 
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Louisa and Ruth, of course, had a great 
deal of pleasure in their familiar intercourse, 
but it was not all pleasure. Ruth was often 
tried by Louisa’s proneness to take offence ; 
and by some unkindness of word or manner, 
which was sure to be the consequence. To 
be sure, Louisa always made ample atone- 
ment atterwards, by increased kindness and 
warmth of manner; but Ruth’s wasa nature 
too gentle to be so rudely tried, without a 
great deal of suffering. Indeed, Louisa’s 
cunning speeches, as they were called by 
her acquaintance, were held in universal 
dread even among her friends. It was in 
vain that her mother reasoned and remon- 


strated; the force of habit and long indul- 


gence, was too great to be contrelled by an 
ordinary influence. 

One evening, when the family were seat- 
ed at the tea table, Louisa’s father took up a 
newspaper that had been just brought in, 
and read tidings of the death of a friend, 
who had embarked for Europe some months 
previous. For a moment he appeared strug- 
gling with deep emotion ; and then exclatm- 
ed, “ How thankful I am that we had an ex- 
planation before he sailed! Had he gone out 
of the werld with the conviction that I had 
wilfully wronged him, I should have been 
miserable.” 

Then turning to Louisa, “ My child,” said 
he, with great impressiveness, “ be careful 
never to say, or do to any person, that which 
you would not say or do, if you knew that 


death would forever deprive you of the pow-| 
er of making explanation or atonement.—!| 


How dreadful is the idea of having wronged 
the dead! 

“The first reflection that always occurs 
to me when my friends die, is, ‘have | 
wronged them! have I ever given them 
pain!’ and inexpressibly consoling is the 
feeling which arises, when, upon a careful 


review, I find no causes of self-accusation.— | 


The gentleman, whom I mentioned just now, 
was my early friend andclassmate. In after 
life we had some transactions in business, 


which led me to accuse him of. unfairness,—_ 


Appearances were such as to support the 
charge; but in tribute to his long tried vir- 
tues, | ought to have withheld it, until cer- 
tain proof was obtained. He was too indig- 
nant to vindicate himself, but at length acci- 
dent cleared up the matter, and I hastened 
to make reparation for my offence. ‘Thank 
God! our reconciliation was complete.” 

While her father was speaking thus, with 
the deepest earnestness, Louisa’s eye was 
intently fixed upon him, and she actually 
turned pale. She thought of her infirmity 
and how liable it made her to these dreadful 
regrets. She thought of Ruth, and almost 
shuddered. 


| 


} 





For a time there was a marked improve. 
ment in her manners; and Ruth was inform. 
ed of the cause. She rejoiced, and was 
doubly tender and devoted to Louisa, in orde; 
to encourage and assist her in her work of 
reformation. But, alas! impressions are to» 
apt to be transient; and, in a short time. 
those which had so deeply affected Louisa, 
were very nearly effaced. 

One day at school, every thing seemed to 
go wrong with her—it was one of those 
“days of misfortunes,”—like Rosamond’s— 
misfortunes occasioned by some fault of the 
person who suffers them. She reproached 
Ruth, who, as a reward for good scholarship, 
was often permitted to appoint the lessons 
for her class, because she made them some- 


| what longer than usual; and said something 


severe about her dictatorship. She was sti] 
more irritated when, in the midst of the rec. 
tation, for which she was illy prepared, some 
visitors came in and witnessed her poor per- 
formance, 

Ruth lived about a mile from the village; 
and it was Louisa’s constant habit to walk 
home with her. On this occasion, when 
Ruth turned and said, “Come, Louisa, are 
you ready?” 

“Ready,” said she. “No, indeed, Ruth 
Clifford; and [ never shall be ready to walk 
home with you, again; at least, I hope not. 
I have tagged after you long enongh.” 

Then turning to another of her compan- 
ions, “Come, Sarah,” said she, “T will go 
with you ; for a walk I must have.” 

Ruth was grieved to the very soul; but 
made no reply. In a few moments, there 
came up a sudden shower of rain, and both 
the girls got a complete drenching. 

When Ruth reached home, her mother 
was not there; and instead of changing her 
clothes, as she should have done, without a 
moment's delay, she very inconsiderately sat 
down to read a book, which she had that day 
taken from the Juvenile Library. This was 
the more imprudent, because she had not 
been quite well for several days previous.— 
When her mother came in, nearly an hour 
afterwards, she was alarmed, and had her 
clothes changed at once. While this was 
doing, Ruth was seized with an ague, which 
was shortly succeeded by a fever. A violent 
inflammation of the lungs was the conse- 
quence ; her life was terminated in a few days. 

Louisa had taken cold, too ; and not going 


'}to school, did not hear of Ruth’s sickness un- 


til her case had become very alarming ; and 
she was then too ill togo and see her. She 
became dreadfully uneasy; longing for no- 
thing so much as to ask forgiveness of her 
friend. Her mother was unfortanately out 
of town at the time; But the moment she 
returned, Louisa begged she would hasten to 
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aeE_ . 
Ruth; and she sent by her the following|| most broke her heart. She mourned bitterly 

e. for her friend; and it was a Jong time before 

“« Dear Ruth,—Do send me one blessed||she recovered her spirits. She ever after 
word ‘ forgive ; and say that you love me ;|| remembered the lesson, and strove to avoid 
do, dear, dear Ruth. sinning against any other friend, as she had 

When Mrs. Carey reached the house, she || sinned against Ruth. 

rceived from the total stillness which per- 
yaded it, that the angel of death had entered a 
there. She found her way through the open 
door to Mrs. Clifford’s bed-room, and entered || 
without being perceived by the parents; who, || LINES 
kneeling by the side of their dying child, | 
were wholly absorbed with the crowd of ho- |) On secing the earth covered with snow and ice, 
ly, tender feelings which the scene inspired. | February 16th 1843. 

Ruth sho rw gt and her face | BY MRS. M. L. GARDINER. 

“ t ess} ih 

instantly oo a te hen ein smenenarige of Oft have I linger’d, as the setting sun 

pleasure, as she vainly tried to stretch out) ~ Cast his rich beams across the dreamy west ; 

her hand. Mrs. Carey approached, and smooth- | — an _ stars, as glimmering one by one, 

2 oe : . | They shone like diamon.s thron’d on beauty’s breast. 
ing back her hair, imprinted a kiss upon her Pleased, have I gaz’d upon the verdant grove, , 
beautiful forehead. Ruth could not speak; | Where the young violet rears its timid head ;— 

her eye eloquently expressed the satisfaction V ae the oo meee through fields of ether rove, 

4 ¢ : | ‘Throwing her pale beams o'er the s ring dead. 
whieh ohe felt, at the presence of her friend, rowing her pale beams o'er the slumbering dead 
who staid by, performing every little office | I've seen, when storms have ceas'd, the blooming 

; ; ° ic) > flowers, 
for her, until she expired 9 which was about || Dripping with rain-drops, sparkle in the beams 
ten hours afterwards. | Of cloudless sunshine; and the roseate bowers 

Mrs. Carey returned home with a heavy |_ Mirror their beauties in the murm'ring streams ; 

d h lain] led th Beneld the bow of promise arch the sky, 
heart, and eyes that too plainly reveale € | Spanning creation with its orient arms; 
sad tidings she had to communicate; so that Gaz’d on its colors, seen them fade and die, 
the moment she appeared, Louisa was thrown '| And disappear with all their magic charms, 
into convulsions of grief. For two days and On scenes like these, how often have I gaz‘d, 
nights, she hardly slept or ate. On,the third | he. lly we spirit mroaried te pee 

: . |; My inward feelings, and my lips have prais‘d, 
day, she summoned all her energy, in order || In words of transport, nature's loveliness. 
to pay the last duties to her friend. || But rever—never on my raptur'd eye 

Ruth had been so universally beloved, that! ..Appear’d a more magnificent display 

eng her! Than when each tree and shrub beneath the sky 
her death caused a great sensation ; and her) Were cas'd in crystal,—and the God of day 
funeral, instead of being an empty, heartless, 
ceremony, was a scene of touching tender-| 
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*Rose glorious from his ocean bed, and shook 

eo | His bright refulgence o’er hill and dale ; 

ness and sympathy. It wasa beautiful sum-| Over lakes, and ponds, and every winding brook,— 
mer’s afternoon; and the coffin was placed || Mountains, and woodlands, cliffs, and spangled vale;— 
. é e || When leafless trees, their pointed heads rear'd high, 

in the court-yard, where the verdant carpet, | Like emerald spires amid the sun’s fierce light ; 


and embellishments of rose bushes, now in | And arbors, hung with gems of richest dye, 


full bloom, suggested such images, as should| ike airy castles, sparkled on the sight :— 
always be associated with the death of the: When ‘round the shrubs the snow-wreath's gently 
virtuous. It happened that the sun’s rays | wound 


: - -|' Their feathery arms, tipping with silver cress 
fell directly on the glass lid of the coffin *|| Each little twig. and every leaflet, crown’d, 


and Louisa beheld the countenance of her'| “Gieam’d like a fairy in her gala dress. 


friend, for the first time, since that day when || A hymn of praise the joyous earth sent forth, 
: ; Exulting sang, as on her natal morn, 


they parted under such disagreeable CITCUM> || Nor earth look'd purer in her primal birth, 
stances. Her hair was parted smoothly over | When man rejoiced o'er woman born. 
i by combs, just as_ . 
~ oe and mene ea . J No brighter flow’rets deck’d the bridal bower 
she had always worn it. ere was NO Cap)| In paradise, than those which gleam’d around :— 


to disfigure her; and she looked so perfectly - sweeter songsters cherp'd from flower to tlower, 
, : ; _|| Than the young snow-birds on the frosty ground. 
natural, so sweet and placid, that Louisa al-|' Finch notertoteld © halk muse traly grand. 


most imagined she could see in her face @|| Nor mind conceiv'd a more resplendent scene, 
smile of forgiveness. The idea quieted her | Than thedair morning, when, oe penond land, 
feelings, so that she was able to fulfil, with | pupae: bo: Sook i ig tetas 

a good degree of composure, the office of | Like human joys, the splendid frost-work fled ! 


; j Fled—neath the power that form’d its brightest ray ; 
- Vv 
pall bearer, which she shared with se eral And thus I’ve mark’d how oft the early dead 
of her youthful companions, all dressed iN'| ” Sparkle the brightest at life’s closing dav. 
white, and wearing the badges of mourning. | And bopes--like halos on each amine Gower. ‘ 
‘ H } ancing 1 Ss, ti ey yrain— 
But when dust had been committed to dust, |! p:.n the vision-—_wither in an hour— 


and she turned her back upon Ruth’s grave,'| Like the fair morning with its gilded train. 
such a tide of feeling rushed over her, as al-' say Harbor, L. I., Feb. 16, 1843. 
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LETTER FROM AN OLD MARRIED WOMAN 
TO A SENSITIVE YOUNG LADY. 

You do your husband injustice, dear child, 
if you think he loves you less than formerly. 
He is a man of a violent, active temper, who 
loves labor and exertion, and finds his plea- 
sures in them; and as long as his love for you 
furnished him with labor and exertion he was 
completely absorbed in it. But this has, of 
course, ceased; your reciprocal position,— 
but by no means his love, as you imagine,— 
has changed. 

A love which seeks to conquer, and a love 
which has conquered, are two totally different 
passions; the one puts on the stretch all the 
virtues of the hero; it excites in him fear, 
hope, desire; it leads him from triumph to 
triumph, and makes him think every foot of 
ground that he gains, a kingdom. Hence it 
keeps alive and fosters all the active powers 
of the man who abandons himself to it. The 
happy husband cannot appear like the lover; 
he has not like him to fear, to hope, and to 
desire; he has no longer that charming to it, 
with all its triumphs, which he had before, 
nor can that which he has already won, be 
again a conquest. 

You have only, my dear child, to attend to 
this most natural and inexertable difference, 
and you will see in the whole conduct of your 
husband, who now finds more pleasure !n 
business than in your smiles, nothing to offend 
you. You wish,—do you not,—that he would 
sit still with you alone on the mossy bank in 


front of the grotto, as he used to do, look in) 


your blue eyes, and kneel to kiss your pretty 
hand. You wish that he would paint to you 
in lovelier colors than ever, those delights of 
love which lovers know how to describe with 
so much art and passion; that he would lead 
your imagination from one rapture to another. 
My wishes at Jeast for the first year after I 
married my husband went to nothing short of 
this. But it will not do;—the best husband 
is also the most active and useful member of 
society; and when love no longer demands 
toil and trouble,—when every triumph is a 
mere repetition of the last,—when success 
has lost something of its value along with its 
novelty,—the taste for activity no longer finds 
its appropriate food, and turns to fresh objects 
of pursuit. The necessity for occupation 
and for progress is of the very essence of our 
souls; and if our husbands are guided by rea- 
son in the choice of occupations, we ought 
not to pout because they do not sit with us so 
often as formerly by the silver brook, or under 
the beech trees. At first I too found it hard 
to endure the change, but my husband talked 
to me about it with perfect frankness and sin- 
cerity. “The joy with which yon receive 


i 
assume a cheerful look ; I see what you wap; 
—that I would sit as I used to do on the moe 
sy bank, hang on all your steps, and liye ro 
your breath; but this is impossible, | would 
bring you down from the top of a church “ 
ple on a rope ladder, at the peril of my jj\«, 
if I could obtain you in no other way; by: 
now as I have you fast in my arms—as ,)) 
dangers are past and all obstacles overcome, 
my passion can no longer find satisfaction ‘a 
that way, and what has once been sacrifices; 
to my self-love ceases to be a sacrifice. [jo 
spirit of invention, discovery, and conquest 
inherent in man, demands a new career, [ie. 
fore I obtained you 1 used all the virtues I 
possessed as steps by which to reach you;— 
but now as I have you, I place you at the top 
of them, and you are the highest step trom 
which | now hope to ascend higher.” 

Little as I relished the notion of the chure) 
tower, or the honor of serving as the highes: 
|step under my husband’s feet, time and re. 
flection on the course of human affairs cop. 
vinced me that the thing could not be other. 
wise. I therefore turned my active mind, 
which would perhaps in time have been tired 
of the mossy bank, to the domestic business 
‘which came within my department; and 
when we had both been busy and bustling jy 
our several ways, and could tell each other 
| in the evening what we had been doing, |e 

in the fields and I in the house or the garden, 
|we were often more happy and contented 
than the most loving couple in the world. 

And, what is best of all, this pleasure has 
not left us after thirty years of marriage.— 
We talk with as much animation as ever of 
our domestic affairs; I have learned to know 
‘all my husband’s tastes, and I relate to bim 
whatever I think likely to please hii out of 
journals—whether political or literary ; | re- 
‘commend books to him, and lay them before 
/him; I carry on the correspondence with our 
married children, and often delight him with 
| good news of them and our little grand-chil- 
dren. As to his accounts I understand them 
as well as he, and make them easier to him 
by having mind of all the yearly outlay which 
passes through my hands, ready and in order; 
if necessary I can send in a statement to the 
treasury chamber, and my hand makes as 
good a figure in our cash-book as his. We 
are accustomed to the same order, we know 
the spirit of all our affairs and duties, and we 
have one aim and one rule in all of our un- 
dertakings. 

This would never have been the case if we 
had played the part of tender lovers after 
marriage as well as before, and had exhaust- 
ed our energies in asseverations of mutual 
love. We should perhaps have regarded 








me,” said he, “does not conceal your vexa- 
tion, and your saddened eye tries in vain to: 


each other with ennui, and have soon found 
the grotto too damp, the evening air too cool, 
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the noontide too hot, the morning too fa-| to play the suffering virtue? “The tear of 
iguing. We should have longed for visitors, a loving girl,” says an old book, “is like a 
who when they came would not have been) dew-drop on the rose; but that on the cheek 
mused, and would have impatiently awaited | of a wife is a drop of poison to her husband.” 
the hour of departure, or if we wenttothem Try to appear cheerful and contented, and 
would have wished us away. Spoiled by ef- your husband will be so; and when you have 
feminate trifling, we should have wanted to! made him happy, you will become so, not in 
continue to trifle, and to share in pleasures appearance but in reality. 
we could not enjoy; or have been compelled), The skill required is not so great. Nothing 
to find refuge at the card table,—the last, flatters a man so much as the happiness of 
place at which the old often figure with the his wife; he is always proud of himself as 
young. , : | the source of it. As soon as you are cheer- 
“ Do you wish not to fall into this state, my ||ful, you will be lively and alert, and every 
dear child. Follow my example and do not|| moment wili afford you an opportunity of let- 
torment yourself and your excellent husband || ting fall an agreeable word. Your education, 
with unreasonable exactions. Do not think, || which gives you an immense advantage, will 
however, that I have entirely renounced the gpantly assist you; and your sensibility will 
pleasure of seeing mine at my feet. Oppor-| become the noblest gift that nature has be- 
tunities for this present themselves far more} stowed on you, when it shows itself in affec- 
frequently to those who do not seek, but seem itionate assiduity, and stamps on every action 
to avoid them, than to those who allow them-|'a soft, kind, and tender character, instead of 
selves to be found on the mossy banks at all|| wasting itself in secret repinings. 
times, and as often as it pleases their lord and 
master. I still sometimes sing to my little 
grand-children, when they come to see me, a 
song which in the days when his love had; QNWARD AND UPWARD. 
till to contend with all sorts of obstacles, 
used to throw him into raptures; and when ee ee 
the little ones cry “Ancora! ancora! grand- Onward and upward, an earnest cry 
mama,” his eyes fill with tears of joy. I Rings loud and clear through the midnight sky ; 
asked him once whether he would not now Eine takaunmee taaeed 6 inufiied bell, ae 
think it too dangerous to bring me down a It speaks with a thrilling voice and deep, 
rope ladder from the top of the church stee- a a Asada pa eden pent pall 
ple, upon which he called out as vehemently And flash through Earth'sgloom ihe midaight fire! 
as the children, “O, ancora! grandmama, i. 
ancora !”” Not to bright birds with their golden wings, 

P. Beh ian meme Geld, Liesl). Tetteieeds wiatenl anceen te 
It seems to me that you trust too entirely to engi pope’ at 
rout good <uiaie GM Aitehaed enst, Gaal SC iekeatameak ne ita toe boast, 
hape too a little fo your blue eyes,) and doj| —folamy the tute that te sone parts 
not deign to try toattract your husband anew. Like precious gems in a sunless mine! 
I fency you are at home just as you were a a 
week ago in society at our excellent G "s, | From earth with its hollow, unreal show, 
where I found you all as stiff and silent as if From earthly fuahe rag fling glow, 
you had met only to tire each other to death.|) ‘Phat siittersur bubble on lifts date 
Did you not observ2 how soon I set the whole evesa the gpid that wilt tied thee to earth's cold sod, 
company in motion? ‘This was merely by aj| Améexile thy enicitaway fom God. 
few words addressed to each, on the subject Arise and soar to the upper Life ! 
I thought most agreeable or most flattering a 
tohim. After atime the others began to Onward and upward, ye holy band, 
feel more happy and at their ease, and_wel| Surounecd My iam argon zeat vous way, 
parted in high spirits and good humor. What), And like sunbeams fill with light the day, é 
I did there, I do daily at home. Itry tomake}| —_Earth’s brightest blossoms all soon will fade, 
myself and all around me agreeable. It will a aos shade. 
not do to leave a man to himself till he comes)| —_ Death never enters the world on high ' 
to you, to take no pains to attract him, or to || i 
appear before him with a long face; but it is'| Onward and upward, that thrilling chime 

} 


Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 








j i ik: | Was heard by the martyrs of olden time; 
not so difficult as you think, dear child, to be | 2 
have to a husband so that he shall remain|) — ‘rheir sorrows o'er, on'a Savior's breast ! 
forever in some measure a lover. I am an \| Ouward and upward! it speaks to thee— 


. ¥ 1 Or bright or sad, though thy lot may be,.— 
old woman, but you can still do what you) Bidding thee tread in the path they trod,— 
like; a word from you at the right time, will), —_ Hear and obey—'tis the voice of Gop! 


not fail of its effect. What need have youl! mice, ¥. 
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Bethany.— Thus would I Die. 
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Prepared for the Ladies’ Garland. 


BETHANY. 
What hallowed associations arise in the 
mind when contemplating the scenes and 
circumstances that took place in this town, in 


connection with the history of the blessed | 


Saviour! It was here that Mary and Mar- 
tha resided, whom it is said Jesus loved, as 
also their brother Lazarus. It was here, also, 
that Jesus manifested his divine power by 
raising Lazarus from the dead. ‘The history 
of that incident is so affecting that we are 
constrained to give a synopsis of it. It seems 
that the two sisters and Lazarus their bro- 
ther were on intimate terms with the Sa- 
yiour, and that they were in the habit ol 
conversing with, and asking favors of him. 
When Lazarus was taken sick, therefore, 
they sent word to him, saying, * Behold, be 
whom thou lovest is sick,” thinking no doubt 
that he would come and heal him. 


another part of the country, and in his ab- 
sence Lazarus died; “ and many Jews came 
to Martha and Mary, to comfort them con- 
cerning their brother.” On the return ot 
Jesus, both Martha and Mary seem to have 
had the utmost confidence in his kindness, 
wisdom, and power, and they both say unto 
him, “ Lord, if thou had’st been here, my 
brother had not died.””, And when Jesus saw 
Mary “‘ weeping, and the Jews also weeping 
which came with her, he groaned in the 
spirit, and was troubled, and said, ‘ Where 
have ye Jaid him? They said unto him, 
‘Lord, come and see.’ Jesus wept. ‘Then 
said the Jews, ‘ Behold how he loved him!’ ”’* 
Yes! truly, he did love him, and in the 
exercise of this love, he showed the humanity 
of his nature; and unadulterated humanity is 
generous and sympathetic; therefore Jesus, 
notwithstanding his amazing dignity and ex- 
cellence, did not feel it beneath him to sym- 
pathize with the distressed, and to weep with 
those who wept. After this example, who 
shall say that it is weakness, folly and sin to 
weep for the loss of relatives? In the deep, 
heart-felt trouble, and the flowing tears of 
Jesus, behold the man / but when he says—_ 
* Lazarus, come forth,” and is obeyed, behold 
the Gop! * ° ° * 
Bethany was “ nigh unto Jerusalem, about 
fifteen furlongs off,” (about two miles.) The 
place is not mentioned, at least under this 
name, in the Old Testament; but it occurs 
several times in the Talmudical writings. 


lt is situated to the east of the Mount of| 


' 


Its situation | 


Olives, on the road to Jericho. 
is pleasant and somewhat romantic, being 


sheltered by the Mount of Olives on the 
north, and abounding with trees and long 


grass, Jt is now a very poor village, nome} | athe tast object to meet my closing ae 
h 





* See the 11th chapter of St. John. 
vot. 6.—no. 11. 





'|jacent soil is much neglected. 


Jesus, | 
however, had occasion at that time to go into | 


} 


|ited by Arabs; and the cultivation of the ad- 
It seems, 
however, about our Saviour’s time, to have 
enjoyed some kind of trade, (perhaps in olives, 
‘figs, and dates, which abounded in this neigh- 
borhoed,) as the Jewish writers mention “ the 
shops of Bethany,” which were, as they in- 
form us, destroyed three years before Jeru- 
salem. Bethany is at present chiefly noticed 
on account of its mention in the Gospels; and 
in consequence of which, it contains a full 
proportion of the sort of objects to which the 
attention of pilgrims is usually directed : 
these are the tomb of Lazarus, with the ruins 
of the house he is supposed to have occupied, 
and also the houses of hissisters, and of Simon 
the leper. That which is shown as the house 
of Lazarus is a ruin, the stones of which are 
very large, and of a solid and sombre cast of 
architecture ; and which the Rev. V. Munro 
(** Summer’s Rambles in Syria,” vol. 1. p. 
159,) conjectures to have formed part of the 
‘convent built by Fuleo, king of Jerusalem. 
Near these ruins is the alleged tomb of Laz- 
arus, thus noticed by the same writer :— 
“The exterior doorway of the tomb of Laz- 
_arus is formed artificially of stone-work ; but 
the steep, narrow, and winding staircase 
| which leads below, is cut in the living rock, 
as well as the grave itself” 


ee ee 


THUS WOULD I DIE. 
BY LEWIS J. CIST. 


| ** IT would give out my being among flowers, and in the 
sight of meadowy fields, and the chant of birds. 
Death, at such a time, and in such a place, would be 
almost a reward for life.”—CoLEeRIpeg. 


|| [ would not die ’mid the bustle and din 


Of the noisy and haunted retreats of sin; 
I would not die ‘mongst the heartless crowd 
Of the worldly and cold—of the rich and proud; 
Oh! not where the outcasts of earth resort,— 
Where vice and misery hold their court,— 
Where the sun dimly shines, and the murky air 
Is tainted with sorrow, and sin and care,— 

Not there would I die! 


I would not die ’mid the revel and song 

Of the city, where pleasure's gay votaries throng ; 
Not there !—not there, where the thousands reside— 
{ would not die where so many have died ! 

And I would not—I would not be buried there, 
| Where the sun cannot shine upon nature fair; 
| And where—at bright morn, and sweet eve, is not heard 
For Matin and Vesper, the carol of bird— 

Not there would I die! 

| But oh! might I choose, my being I'd yield 
| In sight of the waving meadowy field ; 
| { would die in the bloom of the beautiful spring, 

| When the earth is just clad in her blossoming ; 

Oh, then [| would Jeave this cold world of ours, 
| Calmly to rest ‘neath the wild-wood flowers; 
| And where—on each tree-top's leafy limb— 

Sweet birds might caro] my requiem,— 

| h! THere would I die! 

| [ would die in the free and open air, 

| With nature around me, all fresh and fair; 

| | would die where the song of heav'n's minstrelsy clear 








Might sweetly fall on my closing ear; 

And oh! I would utter my latest hours 
|’"Mid the sweet perfume of the fragrant flowers; 
| The earth for my pillow—the clear blue sky 


' us—THUs would I die! 
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The Valley of the Seasons. 





Vor. VI. 








From the London Imperial Magazine. | 


THE VALLEY OF THE SEASONS 


| 


“These as they change, almighty Father, these | 


Are but the varied God.” 


“ Follow me,” 
lead thee to the valley of the seasons.” I 
obeyed my conductor, and he brought me to)| 
an eminence, from whence Jooking down, [) 
beheld a vale beautiful as Thessalian Tempe. | 
“ Let us descend the hill,” said the old man, || 
“and sit down by yonder fountain; from, 
thence we shall perceive the seusons and | 


their attendants ; listen attentively to their) 


songs, and I will explain to you the duties of, 
each spirit, as it passes by.” We descended | 
to the fountain, and sitting down on the turfy | 
bank, beheld four beautiful females, each of! 
whom was surrounded by many attendants. 
The principal figures glided after each other || 
in a wreathed dance, and the sylphic crowd |, 
wove their mazy path among them. “ The}! 
four chief spirits which thou seest,” said my | 
interpreter, “are the genii of the seasons; 


and the others are their messengers, which || 


are sent forth, each at the appointed hour, to 


minister the blessings of the Highest to all) 


the kingdoms of the earth. “ Behold,” con- 
tinued he, “ the one which advances towards 


said the sage, “and I will || 


— 


’ 


} THE GENIUS OF THE SHOWERS. 
Nightly Tf go to the coral cell, 

Where the spirits of the waters dwell. 

And oft as | visit their ocean cave, 

They fill me this urn from their own blue w ave 
Drops such as these there are none—there are 
Save in that fountain stream alone. 

O they are beautiful as they distill, 

On the happy vale and the quiet hill. 

At break of day my dew-drops shine 

On the rose, the lily, and eglantine. 

The peasant goes forth to his work, and behol 
All that the hand of Spring unfolds. 

He joins the lark iv his morning bymn, 

And prays to that God who hath suecor’d him: 
When evening comes he renews his vow 

Of thanks, when he sees the color’d bow, 
That arches and melts while [ gladden the plain 
With precious drops of the early rain. 


as 


| 


“The spirit which now advances,” sai 
‘my companion, “is the genius of the so 
winds. She wears a crown of seven stars, 
With a plume of the ostrich she rules the 
gales of spring. At her command they watt 
'the seeds of plants and flowers across the 
‘earth, and scatter them in desert places, 
so that the waste ground is glad and flour- 
‘ishes.” 

THE GEN‘US OF THE SOFT WINDS. 
Swiftly over the vale below 

My ileecy gondola glideth ; 
And mounteth over the rocky brow, 


Where the proud eagle abideth. 
Ariel, as [sweep along, 





us; she has a chaplet of wild flowers on her 


ivory brow, her countenance is beautiful as) 
the blush of opening morn, and her white), 
garments float chastely on the balmy gale. || 
It is Spring; she soars over the mountains, | 


shedding her dews, and flies through the val- 

leys dropping her flowers; she scatters beau- 

titul foliage on the forests, and clothes the 

hills with verdure, 

will hear her sing.” 
SPRING. 

Here in my garden, I fly, I fly, 


Gathering blossoms and early flowers ; 
The first pale primrose I can es 


And the jasmine that peeps from the shady bowers, || 


I gather them both, and fly, and fly, 
Where nectarean dew distills, 

Then on the clouds of heaven [ lie, 
To water the valleys and little hills. 


Over the earth I fly, I fly, 

Smiling upon the furrowed land, 

The seeds burst open wherever they lie, 

And nature looks happy on every hand. 

Unto the folds I fly, f fly, 

To bring forth the young of the laden dams, 

And the green fields eeho as I pass by, 

With the bleatings of sheep and the playful lambs. 


The genius of the spring went by, and ano- || 
ther spirit approached us, wearing a coronet 
of pearls; she held an urn in her two hands, |! 
and her rainbow-colored wings were wet with 
dew. “ This,” said my guide, “is the genius) 
of the showers; she is the favorite companion 
of Spring, and follows closely after her, sprink- 
ling the earth at intervals with water from 
her silver urn.” 


She approaches; you), 


His fairy horn is blowing, 
A white cloud is my gonfalon, 
Over the valleys flowing. 


Where the sun is nigh to the west, 
And the linnet is hastening home, 

And the crow wings her way to her airy nest, 
To some favor'd spot of the earth I come. 


By a silver river sitting, 
Hark to the music that rolleth along, 
From the skiff with white sails flitting, 
%, “Tis the boatman singing his evening song. 


And the castle's turreted height, 
There comes, on the breeze of the midnight hour. 
‘The watchman’s voice—All’s well—Good nigh 


When this spirit had passed, many others 
glided before us, on whom my conductor 
|made no observation. Of these, one heli 2 
green blade of corn, a second carried a variety 
‘of beautiful blossoms, and a third had a wreath 
of wild flowers on her head, and a pastoral 
‘crook in her hand. Then appeared a beau- 

‘tiful form, having her golden locks gathered 
‘into a silken net, and a band of roses bonod 

on her brow. Her laughing blue eyes, her 
iglowing cheek, the swelling of her pure bo- 

som, which the faint lawn veiled but did not 
‘conceal, exhibited a vision of female loveli- 
ness not to be described. She reclined on a 
‘cloud of odors, and held in her hand a wand 
of gold. “This,” said the sage ‘is the ge- 
‘nius of summer. She goes forth to mature 
‘the fruits of the earth, that the promises 
of Spring may be answered by the gilts of 
; Autumn.” 


| 
From the lonely watch-tower, 
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No. 11. The Valley of the Seasons. 347 
~~ SUMMER. | to melancholy and discontent. Listen, while 
IT come from the Lybian plain ; [repeat the traditional history which is told 
poncho Se then neo rend eed of him, and learn to adapt your desires to 
—— oo he Soieel | your circumstances, and to wish for nothing 
which your situation in life renders unattain- 

I have been where the serpents are ; l) able.” 


I look’d on them, and they shrunk 
Back into the brakes and thickets: LYCIDAS, (AN ECLOGUE.) 
The great serpents! 1 

Where high Orexis lifts its awful brow, 
Begirt with clouds which hide the vale below, 
Whose giant shadow, as the sun descends, 

| With stealthy pace o'er all the land extends, 
| 

} 


I fly o’er the sandy desert ; i} 

The came! sinks under his load: | 

The pilgrim faints ere he can reach 
The water springs. The Arcadian sat; what time Apollo strung 

His mighty bow, and shining quiver slung, 

Till spent with toils, he lighted in the west. 

a * * * * 

The shepherd daily watch'd his fleecy throng, 

And cheer'd them with his pipe and rural song. 

Long he had lived, unknowing and unknown, 

Contented, though obscure ; and happy, though alone ; 

He had no thought of beauty, wealth, or fame, 


I visit the temperate climes: 

The peasants cast aside their coats ; 

And smiling girls help them to turn 
The new-mown hay. 


| 
The shepherd drives his bleating flock 
To the sheepfold, and the shearer 
Clips the cumbrous fleece from their backs 


With sounding shears. 


The youths and maidens leave the fields, 
And rest beneath a spreading tree, 
They dance under its shady boughs 

In the twilight. 


The old man bade me look on the right 





A simple rustic boy, and Lycidas his name. 


But lately, as the bleating flock he led 
At even to the neighboring fountain's head, 
Lo, a bright virgin by the water stood ; 
He knelt and hail'd the genius of the flood. 
No goddess she, though one of heavenly race ; 
A crimson hue suffus’d her lovely face. 





Oppress’d with shame, her eyes to earth were cast, 
She caught her spotless robe, and fled in haste. 
Her name Narcissa, Arcas’ royal maid, 
Who at this hour had sought the cooling shade. 
* - * * * 
* ~ . * * 
But in the moment she had left the flood, 
To Lycidas, confest, the maiden stood. 


hand. L obeyed, and beheld a dark cloud, | 
which opened and discovered a female figure | 
sitting ina pearly car; she had on her head 1 
acoronet of the water-lily, and held an ivory | 
sceptre, having the lotus flower on the top. | 
“Behold,” exclaimed the sage, “ the genius | 
of the water streams, the most benevolent of), 
spirits. She brings the little rivulets from a) 
thousand hills, and they flow among the val- | 

leys. The traveler drinketh of her brook on|) pelight no more. Within his untaught breast 
the way, and lifteth up his head. Her foun- \| , He finds a strange, but not unpleasing guest : 
tains are filled with pure water; some Be ee ee 
which are hidden in the chaste recesses of | put dares not hope that such elysian joy 

the grove, and there the shepherdess bathes || Isin reserve for him—a shepherd boy. 
inunrobed innocence, All nature is refreshed | 

by the cooling streams which distill copiously |, 
from the clefted rock, at the touch of her| 
sceptre.” 


Often he wanders to that hallow'd stream, 
Aud stands entranc’d in love’s delirious dream ; 
Or sitting at Orexis’ foot, complains 
Of pastoral lite; but pipe or rural strains 


A lofty spirit was now approaching us, and 
the rushing of his wings was like the noise 
of a cataract. His eyes were piercing as 
the lightnings, and his gaze couid not be en- 
'dured; yet I perceived that his countenance 

varied: at this moment it was benevolent, 
land in the next it threatened destruction. 
| At first it appeared to me that his right hand 
| was flaming, but, on his nearer approach, I 
When the hills are scorch’d, and the verdant meads | perceived that he held in it RA CVSREIRE 
And the flowers of the valley hang their heads, sword, In his left hand he carried an olive 
ae come away _— the sultry beam |\branch. His wings were distended for flight, 
penn GPSS SEE TA RISES: Patan omanee, \|but his feet rested on the thunder clond. I 
|hastily inquired of my guide the name of the 
mighty spirit befure us, “ It is the genius of 
|\the thunder-stormn,” said he ; “ he is the ter- 
tor of the sons of men, when power is given 
And waittill the dawn of early day. him from above, to smite with the sword of 
Before thou resume thy desolate way ; , almighty vengeance. Then the ome of 
n € o'er the sands that the march may be done ii kin 3, and the cot es of r men, fall to- 
Before the leat of the day comes on. i pe ; the high A ang thrown down, 

“ Lycidas, the Arcadian,” said theold man, and the beautiful city is made a heap of 
fed his flock at the foot of Orexis. He was stones. Then the mighty ones of the earth 


THE GENIUS OF THE WATER STREAMS. 


Come away from the sultry beam 

To the grot and the cooling water stream ; 
While the orb of the sun rolls on 

Up heaven’s steep to the point of noon — 
When the listless shepherd at length is laid, 
And the panting flocks lie down in the shade. 


Fainting traveler, turn thee aside 

From the trackless desert that opens wide ; 
Give the rein to thy camel, and he will bring 
Thee, wearied and faint, to the water spring. 
Then in the shade of the palm-tree lie, 

That veils the sun and the scorching sky ; 


humble and happy, kind-hearted and beloved. | tremble, and perceive that there is a God on 
But in an evil hour ambitious love took pos-|'the earth. But so great is the Divine mercy, 
session of his heart, and rendered him a prey | that not often will it permit this spirit to go 
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forth a destroyer. Even while he launches, 
the shaft of the rapid lightnings, and calls to, 
the muttering thunders, which then re-echo| 
through the caverrs of the earth, and roll) 
along the vault of heaven ;—even then, he is’ 
bid to shake the olive over the land; and, 80 


far from injuring mankind, to give them a 
blessing in the storm. 


The Valley 





man and beast.” 


THE GENIUS OF THE THUNDER-STORM. 


He who sitteth above the water-flood, 


Earth his footstool, the outstretcbed heavens his tent, | 


Who hath remained on his throne a king 
For ever and ever. 


He hath clothed mine arm with mighty power, 

Th’ Eternal, high and lifted up above 

The sons of men, bath prepar’d the thunder 
And the rapid lightnings. 


He filleth his store-house with the hail-stones ; 

The Lord of hosts mustereth the battle : 

The avenging sword, the shield, and the spear, 
He giveth unto me! 


He commandeth the storm, and I depart ; 

The black clouds rise above the lofty hills, 

And stretch over the vale which lies beneath, 
And the rain descendeth. 


The ocean rocketh from its lowest bed; 
The lightnings enter into the dark cave; 
The earth is removed from her foundations, 
At the voice of the thunders ! 


The roarings of wild beasts fill the forest: 
They who dwell in cities look on each other ; 
The mariner is afraid at the storm, 

And seeketh the haven. 


The voice of the Lord calms the elements, 

The thunders and lightnings and the rain cease : 

The clouds break and depart, and the earth smiles, 
For the tempest is past. 

A spirit of benevolent aspect now appeared. 
Her brow was bound with a wreath of vine 
leaves, and the juice of the grape stained her 
temples. She had in one hand a sickle, and 
in the other a few wheat ears. She was at- 
tended by two beautiful spirits, one of whom | 
bore the cornucopia, from which the most rich), 
and luxuriant fruits were continually falling ; | 
the other spirit carried no emblems of her of-) 
fice, but her countenance wore a look of an-'| 
gelic loveliness. * Behold,” said the sage, | 
“the genius of the autumn, and adore the’! 
beneficent Being who hath commanded her) 
to render the fruits of the earth in their sea- |! 
son. All these whom thou seest are but the|| 
servants of the Highest; it is theirs’ to exe-)| 
cute the behests only of One far mightier!) 
than they ere. Therefore, whilst thou ad-)| 
mirest and reverencest these beautiful minis- || 
ters, remember that they are on/y ministers) 
of Him who ordaineth both the early and the || 
latter rain, and changeth the times and the’ 
seasons. Plenty attends upon autumn, and)| 
pours on every hand the blessings of Omnipo-' 


of the 


He purifies our at- | 
mosphere with the lightning, and destroys | 
the pestilential and unwholesome vapors, | 
whose pestiferous breath would else blight || 
the fruits of the earth, and scatter disease on | 


easons. Vor. VI. 


tence; she points to the folds full of sj 
and to the waving valleys, which sta; 
‘thick with corn, that they both laugh ang 
sing. Happiness also is in her train; tha: 
chaste happiness, whose smile beameth op 
|the heart when the hungry soul is filled, ang 
‘the drink of the thirsty faileth not.” 


Pr 
lf ep, 


} 
1 sy 


AUTUMN. 


*Tis sweet when the fruits of the earth are rife, 
To see pre-eminent o’er blessings given, 

And foremost in a grateful holy strife, 

The yellow harvest bow its head to heaven 
The reaper resting in the heat of noon, 
Beneath some friendly shade, nor until even 
Holds her cool ura i’ th’ air, and day be gone, 
Renews bis labor by the friendly moon. 


"Tis sweet to see the poor ones pick the grain, 
The crumbs which fall from their rich master’s hands 
Sharers in common with the feathered train, 

They gather not in barns, nor crop the Jands : 

And yet their heavenly Father doth bestow 
Sufficient for their use; he fills their hands 

From his own garners; thus his blessings flow 

For all mankind, the mighty and the low. 


Theirs is the happiness without alloy, 

The grateful duties of the harvest done, 

Who shout loud carol, and their songs of joy, 
Returning from the field, what time the moon 
Shines beautiful; the generous master leads 
Where the full board his numerous guests employ 
The laugh and joke go round, and pleasure spreails 
Till thankful they arise and seek their quiet beds 





The next spirit who approached us was 
/crowned with cypress and held in her hand 
'|.an oaken branch, whose withered leaves {e!!, 
i|and strewed her path as she swept along. 
|“ This,” said the old man, “is the genius of 
| the falling leaves. Her countenance and her 
employment are mournful alike. She casts 
|a melancholy and desolate glance on the fo- 
'|rests and the green vales and the beaaties of 
inature fade beneath her awful gaze. Let 
); mankind attend to the lesson which her du- 
|ties inculcate, and remember that nothing 
earthly endureth for ever. Neither shoul: 
they forget, that she only wraps the fields in 
| transient gloom; Spring will return to scat- 
ter her biossoms and flowers on the desolate 


earth. The dreariness of autumn, and the 
ravages of winter, will be repaired by the 
sweet influence of the vernal sun.” 


THE GENIUS OF THE FALLING LEAVES. 


Hast thou not heard the autumn blast 
Sweep moaningly along, 

Like a sad spirit, that hath pass’d 
Unblest by the funeral song ? 


Hast thon not seen, as the cokd wind blew, 
The star-beam of the night, 

Fitfully shining in heaven's deep blue, 
Through her curtain of clouds of fleecy white ? 


And where lay the pride of the forest tree, 
And the lowly shrub that grew around ? 
The blast which blew so drearily 

Had scatter'd their beauty on the ground. 


You could not take up one fallen leaf, 
And seek to find the parent bough, 
Without an impression of strong belief 
That all as they lay were equal now. 
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This World is Ours. 





——— 





— 
Before my chill and piercing breath 
The tree and shrub alike must wither, 
And the autumn of life, and the blast of death, 
Will lay the sons of men together: 


And who shall take of the mould'ring clay, 
And say of it, this was a king ? ‘ 

For when the spirit hath gone away, 

The body is nought but a perishing thing. 


A spirit of life retain, 
And in the spring they will lift the head, 


' 
The trees which seem so wither'd and dead, | 
| 
- . | 
And blossom forth again. 


And the soul who hath pass’d to her transient rest, || 
In hope and in peace with the Giver, 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Shall arise at the last to the fields of the blest, 
And flourish for ever and ever. 

A spirit severe in countenance, succeeded 
tothe last. Her form was hid in the numer- | 
ous folds of her dark robe. Extending her || 
bloodless arm, she held towards us a withered || 
branch covered with the hoar-frost. This is | 
Winter,” said my guide, “a spirit whose in- || 
fluence is still niore withering than that of |! 
the last. Observe how languidly the stream || 
flows at her approach; the flowers droop || 
upon their stalks and the music of the feath- || 
ered songsters is hushed.” 


| 


WINTER. 


I come not to deform the year, 

Nor wasting ruin spread, 

Nor cast the freezing snow-storm drear 
Upon th’ unshelter’d head 

Unbid of Him who rules alone 

Above, beneath the sky, 

The first, the last, the eternal One, 
Mightier far than I. 


He bids me touch the streams that flow, 
And bind in icy chains; 

At his command | shed the snow, 
Which covers all the plains; 

And loose the stormy winds that beat 
Upon the humble shed, 

Where, in his cheerless, rude retreat, 
The wanderer makes his bed. 





Ve desolate, who shrink beneath 

The cold and wint’ry blast, 

Ye feel the bitterness of death, 

But soon it will be past. 

There is a Jand of joy and peace, 

*Tis where the seraphim sing ; 

For there the winter’s storms give place 
To an eterual spring. 


“They are gone,” said I, in a tone of sor- || 
row: “ there is the valley, but its inhabitants || 
are fled.” “ They are gone,” answered the 
old man; “ but let not the lesson they have || 
taught us depart with them. ‘All things 
are in his hand whose praise they seek ;’ not 
a leaf falls to the ground unseen of the Crea- 
tor. Remember this in the hour of repining | 
and discontent ; be grateful for the good be- || 
stowed, and be patient under the evil in- || 
flicted ; and learn to perceive, in every oc- || 
currence of human life, the directing influence | 
of the God of the seasons.”—Tuomas Rose. 





| 

More hearts pine away in secret anguish | 
for unkindness from those who should be their | 
comforters, than for any other calamity in life. ' 


From Bentley's Misceliany. 


THIS WORLD IS OURS 


BY W. G. J. BARKER. 

This world is ours; if tree from sin, 
Oh! would it not be fair? 

Sunshine above, and flowers beneath, 
And beauty everywhere ! 

The air, the earth, the waters teem 
With living things at play ; 

Glad Nature from an hundred throats 
Pours her rejoicing lay. 


Each balmy breeze that wanders by, 
Whispers some angel tone; 

And the clear fountains have a voice 
Of music all their own. 

Even the leaves of the forest trees, 
Moved by the zephyr’s wing, 

Make a low murmur of content 
To little birds that sing. 


The busy bees, o’er garden flowers, 
A holy song attune, 

Joining with never-tiring mirth, 
The minstrelsy of June: 

And the great waves upon the deep, 
Leaping, like giants free, 

Add, in their hollow monotone, 
The chorus of the sea. 


There’s beauty in the summer sky, 
When from his ocean bed, 

Like a strong man refresh’d by sleep, 
The Sun uplifts his head ; 

And when behind the western rocks, 
At eventide he goes, 

How beauteous are the crimson clouds 
That curtain his repose! 


Are not the grassy valleys fair, 
Deck’d in their spring array ? 

And the high hills, with forests clad, 
How beautiful are they ! 

Look on the sea, that girdle vast, 
Wherewith the earth is bound! 

Even in bright Fancy’s dreams 
Can aught more grand be found? 


Oh! ’twere indeed a radiant world, 
A paradise complete,— 
So redolent of lovely things, 
So fill’d with voices sweet,— 
If Sin had not in evil hour 
Enter'd this pleasant clime, 
Yielding them over unto Death,— 
Sad consequence of crime! 


Hence is it that the choicest flow’rs 
Fall by a swift decay, 

And hopes to which we fondly cling 
Pass suddenly away ; 

Yet, ’mid all trials of our life, 
This blessed thought is given, 

Earth is not our abiding place,— 
Man’s native clime is Heaven! 
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LOUISA DENNISON; 


OR, 
THE CONSEQUENCES OF A SINGLE FAULT. 


BY A LADY OF MARYLAND. 


** Look here, Louisa,” said Clara Harwood, 
as she entered the apartment of her cousin, 
“did you ever see any thing so splendid?” 
and opening a small morocco case which she 
held in her hand, she displayed a brilliant set 
of emeralds. 

“ They are beautiful, indeed,” said Louisa, 
and rising from her seat she took the jewels 
in her hand and examined, one by one, the 
pieces which composed the set. “ Where 
did you get them, Clara?” she said, as, after 
reviewing the jewels in every possible light, 
she began to replace them in the box. 

“From Burnet, the new jeweller. He 
has the most beautiful shop you ever saw, 
and the most exquisite set of pearls. [ hesi- 
tated a long time between them and these, 
but at last | remembered that pearls do nct 
suit my swarthy skin and ebon locks; so I 
concluded to choose the splendid instead of 
the beautiful, and to leave the pearls for 
you.” 

“For me!” said Louisa, sighing. “ Ah, 
you know [ cannot afford expensive orna- 
ments.” 

“Oh! but Louisa, you must have them. 
They will suit you exactly. I assure you I 
thought of you when I saw them, and im- 
agined how lovely you would look with the 
delicate pearls wreathed in your soft brown 
hair, and harmonizing so sweetly with your 
blue eyes and glowing complexion.” 

Louisa’s only reply was a blush and a 
deeper sigh, and Clara resumed— 

* You know Sarah Lorman’s wedding 
takes place next week, and as you are to be 
one of her bridesmaids, [ really do not see 
how you are to do without ornaments of some 
kind, and you could not get any thing fit to 
wear at a less price than these pearls; they 
are only five hundred dollars.” 

“Only five hundred!” repeated Louisa. 
‘“ Ah, that is much more than [ can afford 
to pay.” 

“ Nonsense, child, ask your aunt for 
them ?”” 

“Tt will be of no use. She will say, 
what indeed is very true, that she cannot 
afford to give them to me, and indeed I ought 
not to desire it. I can do very well without 
them.” 

“Oh, to be sure they are not absolutely 
necessary, and your beauty, lady fair, needs 
not the foreign aid of ornament, but yet I 
cannot but agree with Arthur Cleveland, in 


purity and delicacy, that they add to the at. 
tractions of the fairest face.” 

“Did Arthur say so?” said Louisa, stoop. 
ing down to look for her needle, which ha 
fallen on the carpet. 

“Certainly he did; but I cannot stay here 
all day talking, for my shopping is not hal 
completed. Good bye;” and the gay gir). 
gathering up the folds of her rich Velye 
cloak, left the apartment. 

Louisa sat down by the window, and leap. 
ing her head on her hand, fell into a train of 
thought in which pleasant remembrances 
seemed to mingle with anxieties hitherto un. 
known. At length she rose from her sea}, 
and taking from a wardrobe a rich white 
satin dress, she attached to its skirt a trim. 
ming of lace, and then laying it on the bed, 
she walked a little distance to observe jts 
effect. 

“Tt is a beautiful dress,” she said at last: 
**T wish I could afford to purchase the pearls 
that Clara spoke of; it would then be per. 
fect.” 

She looked in the glass, and thought that 
her cousin was right in saying that pearls 
would harmonize with her style of features 
and complexion, and when she recollected 
that she had not a single article of jewelry 
in her possession, a feeling almost of despair 
came over her. 

“I shall be quite unnoticed among the 
brilliant throng at Mrs. Lorman’s,” she said 
to herself.” “ Arthur Cleveland’s attention 
will be occupied by some fortunate being who 
can afford to wear the ornaments which he 
considers emblematic of purity, and I shall be 
/neglected and alone.” 

Tears filled her eyes as this sad picture 
‘rose to her mind, and hastily returning the 
| dress to its place, she ran down stairs to es- 
cape from thoughts which now for the first 
time disturbed her tranquility. 

Louisa Dennison wasan orphan. She had 
lost both her parents in childhood, and since 
then had lived under the protection of an 
aunt, a maiden lady, to whom she was much 
attached, but of whom, nevertheless, she stood 
in considerable awe. She had a small income 
of her own, sufficient to supply every reason- 
able want, but not sufficient to enable her to 
indulge in all the extravagances which fash- 
ion dictates, and her aunt was not likely to 
furnish the means to gratify a taste for dress, 
of which she by no means approved. Yet, 
notwithstanding her conviction of this, Louisa 
resolved to make an effort on an occasion 
upon which she fancied so much depended, 


» had 





‘and accordingly, after much deliberation, she 


commenced the subject by saying— 
“T wonder what I shall do for ornaments, 








thinking that pearls are so emblematic of 


aunt, to wear with my new dress.” 
“Ornaments, my dear! what ornaments 
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do you require? Have you not your own 
beautiful and abundant curls, and is not the 
orcen-bouse full of flowers!” 

“Oh, yes; but I do not want that kind of 
ornaments. [ want pearls, and indeed I do 
not see how I can possibly do without them, 
do you el 

“T have lived nearly fifty years,” answered 
Miss Turner, dryly, “ and never experienced 
any difficulty in doing without pearls, or any 
other kind of jewels, and I have always con- 
sidered that the large sums required to pur- 
chase them, might be much more profitably 
expended.” 

Her neice did not reply: she only sighed 
as she reflected on the impossibility of her 
obtaining the coveted ornaments, and looked 
forward to the marriage of her friend with 
feelings far different from those which only 
a week ago, she had anticipated it. 


The important day arrived at last, and in 
the morning, Louisa was persuaded by her 
cousin Clara to accompany her to the shop 
of the jeweller, that she might at least see 
the tempting baubles she was forbidden to 
possess. She looked at them with such long- 
ing eyes, and Clara expressed in so audible a 
voice her regrets that she could not have 
them, at least for the week during which the 
wedding festivities were to continue, that the 
master of the shop at last said— 

“T should like to oblige the young lady, 
and as she seems so anxious to have the 


pearls, I will endeavor to make an arrange- 


ment which will suit her. I will let her 
have the use of them for a week for twenty 
dollars, provided she will enter into a writ- 
ten obligation to pay me their full price, 
should they, by any accident, be injured or 
discolored.” 

Louisa drew back, and hesitated; but 
Clara, in a low voice, urged her to accept 
the proposition, saying it was impossible the 
pearls could be injured, and that some one 
else would get them if she did not. Con- 
fused, and scarcely knowing what she did, 
Louisa drew forth her purse, and paying the 
man his demand, hastily signed the paper 
he presented her, and taking the box contain- 
ing the jewels, she left the shop, and returned 
home, hardly knowing whether to rejoice or 
grieve at thus unexpectedly gaining posses- 
sion of the beautiful ornaments she had so 
earnestly desired to possess, 

When evening came, however, and the 
costly yet modest gems were twined with 
her rich curls, and contrasted with the deli- 


| answer, nor explanations to make, and when 
| flushed with conscious beauty and anticipated 
triumph, she entered the crowded drawing- 
jroom at Mrs. Lorman’s, all eyes were turned 
}upon her, and more than one heart owned the 
| power of her surpassing loveliness. Univer- 
jsal admiration, however, though gratifying 
/to her vanity, was insuflicient to satisty her 
jfeelings ; but when at the conclusion of the 
ceremony she saw Arthur Cleveland pressing 
through the crowd which separated them, 
jand advancing eagerly to her side, her heart 
| throbbed, and she cast down her eyes, lest he 
ishould read too plainly the happiness which 
sparkled there. If Cleveland had _ been 
pleased and interested before, he was now 
\completely fascinated. He had recently re- 
| moved to H , and the first emotion of 
jtenderness his heart had ever known, had 
\been excited by the beauty and gentle man- 
ners of Louisa Dennison. But, all that he 
|had before experienced, was as nothing com- 
| pared with what he now felt, as he gazed on 
| the fair creature by his side, and endeavored 
|to catch the expression of her half averted 
;countenance. At last he found an opportu- 
|nity to draw her aside from the company, to 
|breathe in her ear the feelings with which 
j|his heart was filled, and to draw from her 
\faltering lips a confirmation of the hopes 
|which her agitated manner and downcast 
eyes had awakened. 

Louisa retired to her chamber that night 
jtoo happy to think of her dress; but when 
she arose the next morning and preceeded to 
\deposit her pearls in their soft resting-place, 
she was shocked to perceive that one of the 
bracelets which had encircled her beautiful 
jarms was crushed and its beauty entirely 
marred. She had no time to indulge her re- 
grets, for the breakfast bell sounded, and she 
hastened to complete her toilet, and to obey 
its summons, She was to remain at Mrs, 
Lorman’s during the season of bridal festivity, 
and the cheerful conversation of her compan- 
ions and her own agitated but happy thoughts, 
really left her no Jeisure to think of her bro- 
ken jewels, nor of the consequences which 
must result from the injury they had sus- 
tained. Occasionally a feeling of apprehen- 
sion would obtrude itself on her mind, but it 
was quickly dispelled by the cheerful voice 
of her lover: and during the whole of that 
| gay week, Louisa was in a delirium of plea- 
sure which almost precluded the possibility 
jof reflection. It was not until she had re- 
iturned to her own quiet home, and Arthur 
had left H , tosolicit the consent of his 





cate blou:n of ber cheek, enhancing, yet soft- | mother, (his only surviving parent,) to his im- 
ening the lustre of her beauty, she ceased to | mediate marriage, that she fully realized the 
have any other than pleasurable feelings. | very embarrassing position in which she stood 
Her aunt was absent on a visit to a sick | with regard to Mr. Burnet, the jeweller. It 
friend ; consequently she had no questions to ' was not possible that the bracelet could be 
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repaired, and even if it were, she had given 
her promise to pay the full price of the 
jewels should they sustain the slightest in- 
jury while in her possession. This she had 
no means of doing, for had her existence de- 
pended on it, she could not have commanded 
one-tenth of the sum at which they were val- 
ued. It was vain to apply to her aunt, for 
her extensive charities completely exhausted 
her income, and Clara Harwood, who would 
have been willing to assist her, was kept 
poor by her own extravagance. In this pos- 
ture of affairs there was but one course for 
her to pursue, and after much unavailing re- 
pentance and many shrinkings of spirit from 
the humiliating task, she at last adopted it. 
She called on Mr. Burnet, and explaining the 
impossibility of her complying with her con- 
tract at the present time, requested that he 
would wait till she could obtain the money 
to meet his demands. Seeing no alternative, 
he consented reluctantly to wait a few 
months, but compelled her to sign another 
paper, obliging herself, in consideration of his 
forbearance, to pay a much larger sum than 
the one originally specified. Louisa was too 
much in his power to resist. Though fully 
sensible that she was imposed on, she put 
her name to the paper and left the shop, glad 
of present relief from her anxiety. 

Six weeks rolled rapidly by, and at the 
end of that time Louisa became the wife of 
Arthur Cleveland. 








He was a lawyer, in tol- 
erably extensive practice, and his talents 
were of an order to insure him eminence 
when he should be better known to the peo- 


ple among whom he had lately come. He 
carried his fair bride to a small but neat 
house, furnished with taste and elegance, and 
containing every thing necessary for comfort 
and respectability. Louisa had an active 
disposition, and an intimate knowledge of do- 
mestic affairs. Her time passed pleasantly 
in superintending the concerns of her little 
household, and disposing all its arrangements 
so as best to contribute to the comfort of her 
husband. And Cleveland dearly loved his 
quiet home, and when the toils of the day 
were over, and he was seated by his cheer- 
ful hearth, with his beautiful and affectionate 
wife by his side, his heart expanded with a 
feeling of perfect contert, and he confessed 
that moments so rich in happiness were 
cheaply purchased by days of toil and anx- 
iety. They were not entirely alone. Some 
weeks before their marriage, as Louisa was 
walking in a retired part of the town, her 
attention was attracted by a boy about four- 
teen years old, who stood at the door of a 
miserable hovel, weeping, and exhibiting 
every mark of extreme grief. Compassion 
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lay in the wretched hut before her, dying for 
want of medical assistance. Without a mo. 
ment’s hesitation, Louisa entered the house 
and found a woman extended on a ragged 
bed, and apparently in the last stage of a con. 
sumption. She hastened home, and soon 
returned, accompanied by her aunt and 
physician, and the invalid was rendered ag 
comfortable as circumstances would admit, 
She had evidently seen better days, and the 
misfortunes which had reduced her to her 
present condition were consequent on her 
‘marriage with a man of dissipated habits, 
\whose death left her dependent on her owy 
lexertions for the support of herself and child. 
She had found time to give her son the rudi- 
‘ments of an education, and hac not her health 
|failed, might have lived, humbly indeed, but 
jcomfortably and not unhappily. But she had 
been tenderly nurtured, and ber strength was 
‘unequal to the incessant toil she was com- 
‘pelled to undergo. And now no hope re. 
mained of her recovery, and her sole anx- 
‘lety appeared to be concerning the boy whom 
ishe was about to leave to the cold charities 
me the world. Her days had been rendered 
comfortable by the benevolence of Louisa 
‘and her aunt; but would that kindness be 
extended to her child? She dared not ask, 
‘but her heart bled as the thought of her des. 
|titute orphan pressed upon it, and thoughts 
too bitter for expression passed through her 
‘niind as she pictured to herself tlie probable 
idestiny of her only child. 

| Soon after Louisa’s marriage, Cleveland, 
'who had become much interested in her story, 
jaccompanied his wife to visit Mrs. Lee. It 
was evident to him that something more than 
‘her own approaching death weighed upon 
-her mind, and when, in answer to his kind 
jand delicate inquiries, she confessed that 
‘anxiety regarding the future fate of her son 
'prevented her from attaining calmness, he at 
once removed her uneasiness by promising 
|to protect and befriend the boy as long as he 
|proved worthy of his kindness. 

His words gave peace to the soul of the 
dying woman, and when her last hour came, 
she sent for Cleveland, and, placing in his 
ihand the hand of her son, she solemnly be- 
queathed him to his protection, and died, 
embracing her child and blessing his bene- 
factor. 

After the death of his mother, Clarence 
Lee became an inmate of Cleveland’s family. 
He was a handsome boy, about fourteen, in- 
telligent and thoughtful beyond his years, 
jand deeply sensible of the vast debt of grati- 
tude he owed his kind protectors. For Lou- 
‘isa, particularly, he felt the most enthusiastic 
iveneration. Her attention to his mother had 











prompted her to enquire the cause of his dis- 
tress, and he informed her that his mother 


made a deep impression on his young heart, 
and the uniform gentleness of her manner 
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toward himself, and the sympathy she mani- 
fested with his deep grief for the loss of his 
only parent, increased his devotedness, til] at 
ast he seemed to live only to serve her, and 
longed for an opportunity to suffer, or even 
to die, if by so doing he could contribute to 
her happiness and prove the sincerity of his 
ratitude. 

Happiness lends wings to time, and the 
days flew rapidly by. Louisa was awakened 
from her dreams of bliss by a letter from Mr. 
Burnet, reminding her that her debt to him 
would be due in a short time, and that he 
should be compelled to require immediate 
payment. This letter almost distracted our 

or heroine. With all the economy she 
could practise, she had been able to save from 
her little income only a very small portion of 
the amonnt she owed the jeweller. Where 
was she to procure the remainder? She 
shrunk from the idea of asking her husband 
to discharge a debt contracted before her 
marriage, and she knew that the manner in 
which it had been incurred would meet his 
decided disapprobation, and lessen her in his 
esteem. But what else could be done she 
kaew not, and she could only wring her hands 
in utter hopelessness, and repent, ah, how 
bitterly, but, alas, how unavailingly, the fa- 
tal error into which her vanity had betrayed 
her. Her husband observed the change in 
her manner, but she evaded his tender inqui- 
ries, and pleaded indisposition as an excuse 
for pallid cheeks and dejected spirits. Yet 
she refused to see a physician, and Arthur 
began at last to fear that his sweet wife was 
growing whimsical and capricious, or that she 
nourished in her breast some secret sorrow 
which would ultimately destroy the happi- 
ness of both. 

It was the evening preceding the day on 




































whole transaction exposed. Cleveland was 
from home, and Lonisa, restless and miser- 
able, had wandered into the library. Be- 
lieving herself to be alone, she gave vent to 
her emotions. Leaning her head on her hand, 
she wept without restraint, till accidentally 
raising her eyes they fell upon the private 
drawer of her liusband’s bureau. Suddenly 
itoccurred to her that she had seen him‘de- 
posit large sums of money in that drawer. 
What if she should take thence the amount 
of the jeweller’s bill! could she not, by the 
most rigid economy in her expenditures, save 
from her own income sufficient to replace 
the sum before it could be wanted, and be- 
fore its abstraction should be discovered! As 
this thought passed through her mind, she 
hastily opened the drawer and took from 
thence a Jarge pocket-book. Without allow- 















which Mr. Burnet’s bill must be paid, or the}, 


‘hurried from the room, unmindfu! that the 
pocket book and its remaining contents were 


lying on the top of the burean. As soon as 
the door closed behind her, a figure emerged 
from behind the heavy window-curtain, which 
had hitherto concealed it. It was Clarence 
Lee, who had been an unnoticed but not un- 


‘observant spectator of the foregoing scene. 
He had been entrusted by Cleveland with 


the key of his private drawer for the purpose 
of copying some papers which it contained. 
Finding some difficulty in decyphering one 
of the manuscripts, he had taken it to the 
window that he might have the full benefit 
of the light. He was standing there when 
Louisa entered the room. Supposing she 


‘only came for a book, he did not at first think 


it necessary to apprize her of his presence, 
and afterwards he was withheld, by delicacy, 
from allowing her to discover that her emo- 


tions had been perceived, or her actions wit- 
nessed, 


There was something in her man- 
ner that convinced him that her abstraction 


of the money was not sanctioned by her hus- 


band, but he believed her incapable of even 
an unworthy thought, and, mysterious as her 
conduct appeared, he did not for a moment 
doubt that it was influenced by pure and no- 
ble motives. Yet he had penetration enough 
‘to foresee that painful consequences might 
result from what had passed, and he hailed 
the occasion as one that might enable him 
‘to prove the depth and fervor of his gratitude 
‘to his beautiful protectress. 

“T will stand between her and all that can 
‘wound her gentle heart,” he said, prondly, 
‘and the color mantled over his noble face, and 
his fine eyes flashed with enthusiasm, as he 
‘added, “and oh, how happy shall T be, if by 
any sacrifice of my own feelings I can pre- 
serve her’s from pain or injury.” 

Immediately on leaving the library, Louisa 
had repaired to the jeweller’s, It was get- 
‘ting late, but she would not delay one mo- 
‘ment paying his demafd, and destroying the 
\written evidences of her folly. As she re- 
iturned home, she recollected that she had 
left the private drawer open; and on reach- 
ing the house, she repaired to the library to 
lock it, and to restore to its place the pocket- 
book which had been left on the bureau. To 
her surprise the drawer was locked, the 
pocket-book removed, and the key taken 
away. She thought this strange, but she 
had no time for reflection. She heard her 
‘husband’s voice at the hall door, and she has- 
itened to take off her bonnet and cloak, and to 
imeet him in the parlor. 
| “Tam glad to see yon smile once more,” 
said Cleveland, as he kissed the soft cheek 
of his wife, “ particularly as I expect a friend 





ing herself a moment’s pause for reflection, 
she counted out the necessary amount, and 








\to pass the evening with us, and I have writ- 
ten him such glowing descriptions of our hap- 
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piness, that I should be exceedingly mortified, 
if by your low spirits and dejected manner, 
you discredited my statements.” 

“f will endeavor not to doso,” said Louisa, 


cheerfully ; and in a few minutes Mr. Nor- || 


man was announced. He was an agreeable 
intelligent man, and Cleveland, enlivened by 
the presence of an old friend, was unusually 
animated; while our heroine, relieved from 





the anxiety which had weighed down her || 


* . . - } 
Spirits, entered into the conversation with a 


maid, informed her the officers were below 
| to take Master Lee to prison. 

| What do you say !” asked her mistress. 
| wildly, starting up in bed. 

“ Nothing, Madam, only the officers haye 
come for Master Clarence. He has confesse; 
he took the money, and begs to be taken to 
/prison at once. Is it not strange, ma'am, 
| that he should wish to go to jail ?” 

But she spoke to unheeding ears. Louis, 
had fallen back on the bed in a state of ming 


graceful sprightliness which charmed their) which defies description. She attempted to 
guest, and drew from the proud and gratified |! close her eyes, but she could not shut oy: 
husband looks of fond approval. At last, Mr.| the image of that orphan boy pining in fe. 
Norman, though with evident reluctance, rose || ters in a loathsome dungeon. And for what? 
from his seat. Not for his own fault, bat for her’s. Crue} 

“1 must tear myself away,” he said; “T) that she was, and faithless to the trust re. 
am compelled to leave this place early to-| posed in her by a dying mother, she could jot 
morrow morning, and it is already late.| endure this last thought, and springing from 
Cleveland,” he added, “have you those pa-||the bed, despite the remonstrances of her 
pers ready ?” || terrified attendant, she rushed with loosened 

“Yes,” said his friend, “they are in the | dress and dishevelled hair into the room she 
library. Let us go there and transact our) had just quitted. Putting aside all that im. 
business.” |’ peded her way, she advanced to her husband, 

Norman assented, and taking a courteous, and standing directly before him, said in a 
leave of his smiling hostess, he left the apart-| loud and distinct voice, “ Release that boy— 
ment. Louisa remained alone on the sofa.|/he is innocent! I alone am to blame! | 


In a few minutes she heard the sound of re-| 
turning footsteps, The door opened, and 
Cleveland entered, accompanied by his friend, 
and leading Clarence Lee. 

“ What is the matter!” asked Louisa, start- 
ing up in alarm, as she beheld the pale and 


took the money !” 
| Before those present could recover from 
the amazement which her unexpected appear. 


‘ance created, she had given a circumstantial 


account of the whole affair. Her voice be- 
came weak and tremulous as she concluded 


agitated countenance of her husband. | her confession, and when her husband at- 
“The matter! oh nothing, only that we) tempted to raise her from the humble posture 
have nourished a viper in our bosoms, who,!) which she had persisted in retaining while 
in proper requital of such folly, has stung the | she was speaking, he discovered that she had 
hand that fed him. This boy (and he pointed | fainted. 
to Clarence, who, with a pale cheek, but un-|| Louisa Cleveland’s delicate frame was un- 
quailing eye, stood erect and motionless be-| able to bear up against the agitating scenes 
fore him,) has robbed me of a large sum of) through which she had lately passed. A vio- 
money which I had collected for Mr. Nor-|| lent fever, attended with delirium, succeeded, 
man, and deposited in the private drawer of!/and for many weeks her life was despaired 
my bureau, the key of which has never been lof, When at last reason resumed its empire, 
out of my possession, except when, fool that) and she was able to notice surrounding ob- 
I was, I entrusted it to him.” | jects, she put aside the curtains of her bed, 
He was interrupted ; for Louisa, uttering a jand seeing the venerable form of her aunt, 
deep groan, feel at his feet, and exclaiming,| she uttered a low moan. The good old lady 
with a violent effort, “he is innocent, my || bent over to catch the words of the sufferer, 
husband! oh, do not—do not blame him!”|; “My husband!” she asked, in a faint, 
sunk senseless on the floor. || feeble voice, “ has he forsaken me?!” 
Cleveland felt the necessity of command-|| “No, my beloved wife,” said Cleveland, 
ing himself. “She is too tender for such'}as he advanced to the bedside, and pressed 
scenes,” he said, as he lifted the motionless ||his lips to the pallid cheek of the invalid, 
form of his wife, and carried her in his arms|/* that can never be. Your husband can never 
to her own apartment. He summoned her'| forsake one who is dearer to him than life, 
maid, and remained with her till the usual||and whom a merciful God has just restored 
remedies were administered, and animation | to his arms.” 
returned. Then, before she was able to “Can you forgive me, then,” said Louisa, 
speak, he left her, and returned to the parlor. || timidly, raising her eyes to his face. 
When Louisa came to herself, she was sen-|} “Allis forgiven, dearest—and all except 
sible of an unusual bustle in the room below. || your noble ingenuousness shall be forgotten, 
She inquired the cause, and Martha, her now and forever.” 
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« And Clarence ; what could have induced ness said to her, ** Girl, look on your father! 
him to confess a fault of which he was not | You, but a child, presume to counsel him as 
guilty” to what he should do, and in this you doubt- 

« His desire to prove his gratitude to his less act as the agent of your mother. I could 
mother’s friend—to shield her from all that | have borne to have been called a drunkard— 
could pain or grieve her. Henceforth he aye, a drunkard /’—and a shiver passed over 
shall be to me as a brother, and no effort) him—* but,” continued he, “to have it 
shall be spared to make him forget the injus- | insinnated by a child, is too much; I shall go 
tice { have done his noble nature.” to the election. So, bring me my hat.” No 

Cleveland left the room, and Miss Turner word of remonstrance was heard, and the 
said to her niece, in her usual] quiet voice— miserable man rushed from his dwelling. 

“This is not a time for instruction or re- That day bitter tears were shed around the 
proof, my dear Louisa ; bat I hope that all hearth-stone of Powell P———. Noon came, 
you have suffered, and all the mortification, but so did not the father of the grief-stricken 
and anxiety your husband has undergone, Isabel. Night, too, with its darksome loneli- 
will teach you how impossible it is to foresee’ ness, drew its curtains around, but no signs 
all the evils which one error may occasion of the infatuated, fallen father and husband. 
and how useless it is to say to the conse- |Tediously wore the hours of night away. 
quences of a single deviation from the right Often did the mother and daughter instinc- 
path, * Thus far shalt thou go, and no farther.” tively cling to each other, as some casual 

—_ noise induced the belief that the object of 
_| their solicitude had indeed come, but how 
THE JO Y FUL SURPRISE; ‘did they dread to encounter the frowns— 

OR, THE DAUGHTER AND HER FATHER. | mayhap the inebriate curses—of him who was 

On the morning of the first day of the the cause of their vigils! At length the 
election, (says the Rochester, N. Y., Daily, hour of midnight sounded, and as its echoes 
Advocate,) an interesting scene might have died away, the footsteps of the expected one 
been witnessed in a low, dilapidated dwelling, were heard. How wildly beat the hearts 
somewhere in this goodly city. At the place | of a mother and daughter as Powell P 
and time mentioned, there might have been | entered the door so long and eagerly watched! 
seen, sitting at a scantily furnished breakfast | He was there before them, but not noisy, not 
table, a man with good phrenological devel- | harsh—for he was sober, calm, and collected, 
opments, prepossessing physical‘appearance, So great was the joy of wife and daughter, 
but with a countenance moody and irresisti- that neither could give utterance to the wild 
ble. On his right sat a woman, his wife, emotions that played around their hearts ; but 
little if any past the meridian of life, but ex- they would not have spoken then for worlds, 
hibiting traces of premature fading of a face lest the echo of a voice should have dispelled 
and figure still mildly beautiful. At his left what seemed « pleasing illusion. 
sat his daughter—a yet unblighted copy of|| “Mabel! Isabel!” were the first words 
her patient and sorrow-stricken mother—in| that greeted their ears, and in a moment both 
all the healthfulness of incipient womanhood, were crying for joy on his bosom, We need 
In this young woman’s eyes tears were gath- not detail the affecting conversation which 
ering, and as she turned her timid face to-| followed, nor the joyful surprise with which 
wards her moody father, they might have the mother and daughter heard his resolves 
been seen glistening like the pearly drops of and hopes. It will be sufficiently understood 
4 summer morning, as the first beams of the from a single expression of Powell P . 
sun glances on their crystal surface. as his daughter was about to retire to rest. 

Her heart was full, and her voice tremu- They were the sweetest words her ears had 
lous, as she at length gained courage s»f- heard for many a long, long day. They were 
ficient to ejaculate “ Father!’ The moody |‘ Good night, my child, and may God ever 
inan started as though the sound of long for- bless you ; you have saved your father !” 
gotten melody echoed in his ears. He bent) The father had been to the election; he 
his gaze inquiringly on his trembling child, went pre-determined to drink—to get drunk ; 
and in accents unusually soft for him, said, but as he was about to raise the first dram to 
“Well, Bell, what would you?’ Bell felt his mouth, the pleading countenance of his 
emboldened, and dressing her face inasweet daughter seemed to rise before him! His 
pleading smile, replied, “I would, father, good genius prevailed—the glass was replaced, 
that you would not go to the election to-day.” untasted, on the counter; he left the place, 
The frown re-appeared—it was stern and and witha high moral purpose, hastened to 
bitter, as he asked sharply, * Why not?” enroll himself among the advocates of Tem- 
She seemed anxious to escape from the angry perance. 
gaze of a father, whom, but amoment before, The pledge has been religiously kept—the 
she hoped to conciliate. She was about to visage of his mild and amiable wife is fast 
withdraw, when a voice of startling fierce- losing its care-worn expression—Bell is a 
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joyous creature—and Powell P is fast | 
regaining all his former vigor and nobleness. | 

Often do these contented beings talk over, 
past scenes, while the amiable “ Mabel” fails 
not to designate the night of which we have 
spoken, as that of “ The Joyful Surprise!” 


Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 


NATURE EVER BUSY. 


To the student of Nature, her manifold. 
operations afford a pleasing theme for reflec- 
tion; and they are even contemplated with, 
fervid interest—an interest that abates not, 
even when we have become familiar with, 
the precepts of her silent oracles. But the! 
more we study her laws, the more we admire | 
the might of that Divine Architect, who not, 
only spoke the universe into existence, but. 
who upholds a//, directing not only in those} 
affairs which to finite minds would seem more) 
important, but watching with equal eye the 
most minute objects of his creation. ‘Thus: 
he regulates a machinery the most intricate 
—whose wheels exemplify the only perpet- 
ual motion that exists:—nor are they ever, 
liable to be deranged by any unforseen con- 
tingency. But everywhere we see exhibited 
subjects of wonder and lessons of wisdom.| 
Thus, Nature is ever before us stamped with 
the impress of the Great Original. It isa vol- 
ume written in mysterious characters—yet 
so written that the sentiments and attributes 


necessary for its support. But man seem: 
the only exception in animal life. There ;. 
in him a proneness to idleness ;—it jg go ™ 
his physical nature—and were it not for the 
lstern hand of necessity, and the decree—« he 


that will not work, neither shall he eat,” yw, 


'|should find him, if not absolutely idle, yet jy 


a condition little above the savage. ~ And 
were the body the only thing to be consid. 


jered, it would be of minor importance ;—by); 


when we take into account that gem, of which 
the body is but a casket—that spark of intel. 
ligence which alone elevates man above tho 
“beasts that perish,”—that this should }je 
dormant is a truth at which angels migh: 
weep. But it cannot be denied that there js 
a stupor pervading even this, that there js 
naturally a disposition to spend upon trifles 
those powers which should be devoted to no. 
bler purposes. 

But this law is still more amply illustrated 
in the the inorganic world —we see the plan. 
ets traversing the vast regions of the sky 
with inconceivable speed, sometimes climbing 
millions of miles above, then descending as 
far below the great centre of their motion ;— 
the comets that shoot in the illimitable tracks 
of ether, farther than the eye can see, return- 
ing from their long excursions, sweep our af: 
frighted hemisphere with their fiery train, 
and again proceed on their journey. ‘The 
sun, also, that great dispenser of light and 
heat—and the moon, the most conspicuous 





of the Author are legible if we but study. |among the nightly luminaries—move regi- 
On its first leaves, we find this truth recorded, | larly in their orbits; besides which, myriads 
and it runs through all its ample pages :—|| of stars bespangle the firmament, glittering 
Nature is ever busy. If we survey the ani- || like diamonds In that vast expanse, stredding 
mate world we see our subject well exempli- | # mild and silvery light in the absence of 
tied. T’he birds are ever active—admonished | their queen. 

by the chill winds of autumn, they seek the|| Nature, always pleasing, everywhere love- 
svnny climes of the south, and when these |ly, appears with peculiar attractions in the 
are exchanged for the gentle zephyrs of vegetable world. There is here a constant 
spring, they again return, and the forests re- | process going on, to quicken and mature vege- 
sound with their soft carols, 


dawn of day, the lark plumes her glittering 
wings, and, soaring aloft to the dome of the 
azure sky, pours forth its song to the morn- 
ing star. The golden fishes that glide be- 


neath the crystal waves of the sea, and gam-. 


bol in their coral bed; and the innumerable 
insects that flutter in the sunbeams, are strik- 


ing exemplifications of this truth. The bees, | 


those industrious workers, that sweep with 
busy wing the flowery fields, to store their 
honey, are strangers to idleness; they ply 
with incessant assiduity, their pleasing task, 


and suffer no opening blossom to pass unex-, 


plored—but cling to the fragrant petals and 
drain them of their treasured sweets. The 
ant has been noted for its industry ever since 
the days of the Wise Man; it labors with a 
miser’s care, and while it is yet sumrer, 
fills its subterranean storehouse with supplies 


At the earliest|/tation. ‘Thus creeps along the fibres of tie 


'|low-spread moss, and climbs to the very tops 
of the lofty waving cedars, Thus, that which 
|before was a dry, lifeless seed, acquires a 

|mysterious vitality, assumes a new form, 
bursts into germs, expands into leaves, and 

clothes the forest and the earth with its ver- 
dure. Indeed, where is Nature idle! As 
we have seen in this cursory survey, all is 
busy and tireless—no agency is dormant— 
the rills are leaping to the sea—vapors are 
‘rising from the ocean, and winds are wafting 
them over the world to refresh and invig- 
jorate. Breeze and tempest are purifying the 
jair; and the ocean, by its rolling surges and 
ceaseless dash, is making its deep and crys- 
tal waters salubrious. Thus, all Nature is 
jactive, and every action is working some 
|benefit. From all this let us infer our duty. 
Yates, N. Y., March 20, 1843. S.C. P. 
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‘praved morals. Above all, by abandoning 
bis profession, he condemned hiinsejt to com- 
‘parative idleness. He now began to be tor- 

It was the dead hour of the night. The||tured by ennui, and sought any excitement 
room was a high wainscotted apartment, with |/to pass away time. The harpies who intest 
furniture of a rich but antique pattern. The|/society, and with the appearance of gentle- 
pale moonlight streaming through a curtained || men have the hearts of fiends, now marked 
window, and struggling with the subdued ||him for their prey; and his open and gene- 
light of a candle placed in a corner, disclosed || rous nature made him their vietim in a com- 
the figure of a sick man extended ona bed,|| paratively short space of time. We shall 
wrapped up in an unquiet slumber. By his|/not trace his downward progress. Jt is al- 
side sat a care-worn, though still beautiful|) ways a melancholy task to mark the lapse 
woman, gazing anziously on his face, and || from virtue of a noble and generous character, 
breathlessly awaiting the crisis of the fever||and how much more so when the heart of a 


BY AGNES PIERSOL. 
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—for it was now the ninth day since that|| 


strong man had been prostrated by the hand 
of disease, and during all that time he had 
raved in an incessant delirium. He had at 
length dropped into an unquiet slumber, 
broken at first by starts and moans, but dur- 
ing the last hour he had been less restless, 
and he now lay as still as a sculptured statue. 
His wife well knew that ere morning the 
crisis would be past, and she waited, with a 
woman’s affection, breathlessly, for the event. 
Aye, though few women had heen wronged 
as Emily Walpole had been wronged, she stil! 
cherished her husband’s image, for he was, 
despite his errors, the love of her youth. 

Few girls had been more admired than 
Emily Severn. But it was not only the 
beauty of her features and the elegance of 
her form which drew around her a train of 
worshippers: her mind was one of no ordi- 
nary cast, and the sweetness of her temper 
lent an ineffable charm to all she did. No 
one was so eagerly sought for at a ball or a 
pic-nic as Emily Severn, and at her parental 
fireside she was the universal favorite. It 
was long before she loved. She was not to 
be misled by glitter or show. She could 
only bestow her affections where she thought 
they were deserved, and it was not until she 
met Edward Walpole that she learned to sur- 
render her heart. 

Edward Walpole, when he became the 
husband of Emily Severn, was apparently all 
thata woman could wish. He was warm- 
hearted, of a noble soul, kind, gentle, and 
ever ready to waive his own selfish gratifica- 
tion at the call of duty. But, alas! he had 
one weakness, he did not act from principle. 
His generous deeds were the offspring of a 
warm heart, rather than of a regulated intel- 
lect. As yet he had never been placed in 
circumstances which severely tried his prin- 
ciples. But, about a year after his marriage, 
he fell heir to the large property of a maiden 
aunt, and at once his whole style of life was 
altered. His accession of wealth brought 
him in contact with society in which hitherto 





he had never mingled, where the polish of 
factitious politeness often hides the most de- 


wife is to be broken by the dereliction from 
rectitude. 

Emily saw the gradual aberration of her 
husband, and though she mourned ihe cause, 
no word of reproach escaped her lips, but by 
every gentle means she strove to bring back 
her husband to the paths of virtue. But a 
fatality seemed to have seized him. He was 
in a whirlpool from which he could not ex- 
tricate himself. He still loved his wife, and 
more than once, when her looks cut him to 
the heart, he made an effort to break loose 
from his associates; but they always found 
means to bring him back ere long. Thus a 
year passed. His fortune began to give way, 
for he had learned to gamble. As his losses 
became more frequent, his thirst for cards 
became greater, until at length he grew sul- 
len and desperate. He was now, a changed 
man. He no longer felt compunction at the 
wrongs he inflicted on his sweet wife, but if 
her sad looks touched his heart at all, they 
only stung him into undeserved reproaches. 
He was become harsh and violent. Yet his 
poor wife endured all in silence. No re- 
crimination passed her lips. But in the soli- 
tude of her chamber she shed many a bitter 
tear, and often at the hour of midnight, when 
her husband was far away in some riotous 
company, her prayers were heard ascending 
for him. 

Two years had now elapsed, and the last 
one had been a year of bitter sorrow to Emily. 
At length her husband came home one night 
an almost ruined man. He had been stripped 
at the gambling table of every cent of his 
property, over which he had any control, and 
he was now in a state almost approaching to 
madness. Before morning he was in a high 
fever. For days he raved incessantly of his 
ruin, cursing the wretches by whom he was 
plundered. Nine days had passed, and now 
the crisis was at hand. 

The clock struck twelve. As sound after 
sound rung out on the stillness and died away 
in echoes, reverberating through the house, 
the sick man moved in his sleep, until, when 





the last stroke was given, he opened his eyes 
and looked Janguidly and vacantly around. 
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His gaze almost instantly met the face of his 
wife. [ora moment his recollection could 
be seen struggling in his countenance, and 
at length an expression of deep mental snf- 
fering settled in his face. His wife had) 
by this time risen and was now at his bedside. 
She saw that the crisis was past, and as she}, 
laid her hand on his 
the skin, she knew that he would recover. 
Tears of joy gushed from her eyes and dropped 
on the sick man’s face. 

“Heavenly Father, [ thank thee!” she)! 
murmured at length, when her emotions suf- || 
fered her to speak, while the tears streamed 
faster and faster down her cheek, “ he is safe. 
He will recover,” and though she ceased 
speaking, her lips still moved in silent 
prayer. 

The sick man felt the tears on his face, he}! 
saw his wife’s grateful emotion, he knew)! 
that she was even now praying for him, and 
as he recalled the wrongs which he had in- 
flicted on that uncomplaining woman, his}, 
heart was melted within him. There is noj. 
chastener like sickness; the most stony 
bosom softens beneath it. He thought of the || 
long days and nights during which he must 
have been ill, and when his insulted and 
abused wife had watched anxiously at his/) 
bedside. Oh! how he had crushed that no- 
ble heart; and now this was her return! 
She prayed for him who had wronged her. 
She shed tears of joy because her erring hus- 
band had been restored, as it were, to life. 
‘These things rushed through his bosom and 
the strong man’s eyes filled with tears. 

“ Emily—dear Emily,” he said, “I have 
been a villain, and can you forgive met I 
deserve it not at your hands—but can you, 
will you forgive a wretch like me?” 

“Oh! can [ forgive you!” sobbed the 
grateful wife, “yes! yes! but too gladly. 
But it is not against me you have sinned, it 
is against a good and righteous God.” 

“[ know it—I know it,” said the repent- 
ent husband, “and to His mercy I look. I 


cannot pray for myself, but, oh! Emily pray || 
He has saved me from the jaws of 


for me. 
death. Pray for me, dear Emily.” 

The wife knelt at the bedside, and while 
the husband, exhausted by his agitation, sunk 
back with closed eyes on the pillow, she read 
the noble petition for the sick, from the book 
of Common Prayer. 
Emily would almost choke her utterance, but 
the holy words she read had at length a 


soothing effect both on her mind and that of |} 


her husband. When the prayer was over, 
she remained for several minutes kneeling 


while her husband murmured at intervals his |, 
At length she arose || 
Her husband would again" 


heart-felt responses. 
from the bedside. 
have spoken, to beseech once more ier for- 


, and felt the moisture of|| 


At times the sobs of 


'giveness. But with a glad feeling at heart 
| —a feeling such as she had not had for yea 
_—she enjoined silence on him, and sat doy 
\again by his bedside to watch. At “sani h 
‘he fell again into a calm slumber, while tio 
| now happy wife watched at his bedside uns) 
‘morning, breathing thanksgivings for ee 
husband’s recovery, and shedding tears of jo 
,the while. 

When the sick man awoke at daybreak, 
|he was a changed being. He was now cop. 
valescent ; he was more; he was a repentant 
man. He wept on the bosom of his wife, 
and made resolutions of reformation whi ch, 
after his recovery, through the blessings of 
God, he was enabled to fulfil. 

| The fortune of Walpole was mostly gone, 
but sufficient remained from its wreck, to 
allow him the comforts, though not the luxu- 
ries of life. He soon settled his affairs and 
removed from his splendid mansion to a quiet 
‘cottage in a neighboring village. The on! y 
| pang “he felt was at leavi ing the home which, 
for so many years, had been the dwelling o 
the head of his family—the home where his is 
uncle had died—and which had been Jost only 
‘through his own folly. 

| Neither Walpole nor his wife ever regret- 
ted their loss of fortune; for both looked 
|upon it as the means used by an over-ruling 
Providence to bring the husband back to the 
| path of rectitude; and they referred to it 
therefore rather with feelings of gratitude 
than of repining. In their quiet cottage, on 
the wreck of their wealth, they enjoyed a 
happiness to which they had been strangers 
in the days of their opulence, 
‘lovely children sprung up around them, and 
jit was the daily task of the parents to edu- 
| cate these young minds in the path of duty 
and rectitude. Oh! the happy hours which 
| they enjoyed in that white, vine-embowered 
cottage, with their children smiling around 


'V 


‘lated life, filling their hearts with 
\—Graham's Mag. 
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GOD AND HEAVEN. 


BY J. BOWRING. 


The silver chord in twain has snapped ; 
The golden bow! is broken ; 

The mortal mould in darkness wrapped, 
The words funereal spoken ; 

The tomb is built, or the rock is cleft, 
Or delved is the grassy clod, 

And what for prurning © man is left ? 
O what is left—but G 


The tears are shed that mourned the dead; 
The flowers they wore are faded ; 
The twilight dun hath veiled the sun, 
And hope’s sweet dreaming ’s shaded ; 
And the thoughts of joy that were planted deep, 
From our heart of hearts are riven ; 
And what is lott us when we weep? 
O what is left—but Heaven! 
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No, 11. Women and Marriage. 
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| t \\daily move across my path; and I would 
WOMEN AND MARRIAGE, ‘whisper to them, as hey glide by, joyously 
BY WASHINGTON IRVING. res confidently, the secret of an unciouded 

uture, 

[ have speculated a great deal upon matri-|| The picture I have drawn above is not pe- 
mony. I have seen young and beautiful wo-|\culiar. It is colored, like the fancies of the 
nen, the pride of yay circles, married—as the, bride; and many, oh! many an hour will 
world say—well! Some have moved into} she sit, with her rich jewels lying loose in 
vostly houses, and their friends have all come!! her fingers, and dream such dreams as these. 
sad looked at their fine furniture, and their||She believes them too—and she goes on for 
glendid arrangements for happiness, and! a while undeceived. The evening is not too 
they have gone away and committed them to/|long while they talk of plans for happiness, 
their suuny hopes cheerfully and without! and the quiet meal is sti!] a pleasant and de- 
jar. It is natural to be sanguine for the/|lightful novelty of mutual reliance and at- 

young, and at such times I am carried away | tention, There comes soon, however, a time 

jy similar feelings. I love to get unobserved!) when personal topics become bare and weari- 
into a corner, and watch the bride in her|jsome, and slight attentions will not alone 
white attire, and with her smiling face, and|| keep up the social excitement. ‘here are 
jer soft eyes moving before me in their pride||long intervals of silence .and detected symp- 
of life, weave a waking dream of her future} toms of weariness, and the husband, first, in 
lappiness, and persuade myself that it will|/his manhood breaks in upon the hours they 
je true. I think how they will sit upon the|;were wont to spend together. I cannot fol- 
luxurious sofa as the twilight fails and build) low it circumstantially. There comes long 
say hopes, and murmur in low tones the now! hours of unhappy restlessness, and terrible 
unorbidden tenderness; and how thrillingly} misgivings of each other’s worth and affec- 
the allowed kiss, and the beautiful endearments| tion, till, by-and-by they can conceal their 
of wedded life, will make even their parting || uneasiness no longer, and go out separately 

»yous, and how gladly come back from the|\to seek relief, and lean upon the hollow world 
crowd and the empty mirth of the gay to each|| for the support which one who was their lover 
ither’s quiet company. I picture to myself||and friend could not give them! 
that young creature, who blushes even now|| Heed this, ye who are winning, by your 
at his hesitating caress, listen eagerly for his||innocent beauty, the affections of high mind- 
jotsteps as the night steals on, and wishing|!ed and thinking beings. Remember that he 
that he would come; and when he enters at), will give up the brother of his heart, with 
last, and, with an affection as undying as his|! whom he has had even a fellowship of mind ; 
pulse, fold her to his bosom, I can feel the||the society of his cotemporary runners in 
very tide that goes flowing through his heart, |!the race of fame, who have held with him a 
and gaze with him on her graceful form as} stern companionship; and frequently, in his 
she moves about him for the kind offices of|| passionate love, he will break away from the 
affection, soothing all his unquiet cares and||arena of his burning ambition, to come and 
making him forget even himself in her young] listen to the “ voice of the charmer.” It will 
and unshadowing beauty. ‘bewilder him at first; but it will not long. 

I go forward for years, and see her Juxu-|| And then, think you that an idle blandish- 
riant hair put soberly away from her brow,|/ ment will chain the mind that has been used, 
and her girlish graces ripening into dignity,||for years, to an equal communion! Think 
and her bright loveliness chastened with the|| you he will give up, for a weak dalliance, the 
gentle meekness of maternal affection. Her||animating themes of men, and the search into 
husband looks on her with a proud eye, and||the mysteries of knowledge? Oh, no, lady! 
shows her the same fervent love and the deli-|| believe me, no! Trust not your influence to 
cate attentions which first won her, and fair|| such light fetters. Credit not the old fash- 
children are growing about them, and they||ioned absurdity that woman is a secondary 
goon full of honor and untroubled years, and|/lot, ministering te the necessities of her lord 
ee remembered when they die! ‘and master. It isa higher destiny | would 

I say I love to dream thus when I go to give||award you. If your immortality is as complete, 
the young bride joy. It is the natural ten-|/and your gift of mind as capable as ours, I 
dency of feeling touched by loveliness, that|| would put no wisdom of mine against God’s 
fears nothing for itself; and if ever I yield|\allotment. I would charge you to water the 
to darker feelings, it is becanse the light of| undying bud, and give it a healthy culture, 
the picture is changed. I am not fond of| and open its beauty to the sun; and then you 
dwelling upon such changes, and I will not! may hope that, when your life is bound with 
minutely now. TI allude to it only because I) another, you will go on equally, and in a fel- 
trust that my simple page will be read by! lowship that shall pervade every earthly in- 
some of the young and beautiful beings who terest. 
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SPRING. 


MUSIC BY JOSEPH JANES. 


_ Andante. 
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Lovely is the face of nature, Deck’d with Spring’s unfolding flow’rs, While the sun shows 
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MY ABSENT SISTER. 


——Well do Lremember now 
The garden by the grove, 

Where first our young unsinning hearts They're memory’s gathered treasures now, 
Each other learned to love; And ever must remain. 

We wandered through the flowery ailes, * * * * 
And sweet bouquets prepared ; And so“twill be with us ere long, 

No pain or pleasure had the one, How soon may uot be told; 
But what the other shared. The gloom of death must be our lot— 

The coffin and the mould. 

The buds and blossoms of life’s spring, Two mounds,—alas, how far apart! 
That faded, ah! how soon ! Our wasting forms must hide ; 

The slab, inscribed, alone may tell 
That we have lived and died. 


And step by step, we trace them o'er, 
A rich and varied train; 


Like waymark’s o’er the path we trod, 
Are in abundance strewn; 














